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The saxophone that gives you an 
extra margin of control is— Martin! 
Here’s flexibility that helps you 
play with greater sureness, a more 


solid tone . . . in all registers. 


martin margin 


See for yourself how the “Martin . +. try a Martin at your dealer’s. For 
Margin” of performance helps you free literature on alto, tenor and bari- 
play with complete ease and freedom tone write — 
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362—GUITAR RUNS. 
nique for improvisation on all 
chords 


358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. 
An unlimited new source of in- 
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Modern tech- 
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FOR GUITAR. Modern double and 


triple string solo technique and 
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355—NOVEL GUITAR ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small 
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how to use them. 660 modern 
chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
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982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- 
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SAXOPHONE 


958S—AD-LIB. An _ instruction book 
for developing modern impro- 
visations (32 pages) ...........s-+ 


85S—BOP. 25 pages of modern pro- 
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gressive solos (with chord sym- 
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91S—NEW SOUNDS. 11 terrific solos, 
the ultimate in progressive 


sounds (recommended by Charlie 
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920S—CHORD PROGRESSIONS (Vol. 
No. 2). All the most used chord 
progressions are analyzed. Single 
note figurations to fit all harmo- 
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47—IMPROVISATION PATTERNS. One 
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981—FILLERS, INTROS, ENDINGS (sim- 
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33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
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906—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. 
How to arrange popular sheet 
music for the organ; effective 
voicing, contrasting styles of play- 
ing, etc. Hammond Organ regis- 
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59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
imprevisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams’..............e--+ 
70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 


Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the Hammond Solovox.......... 


MUSIC THEORY 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
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sions for any melody..............0+-+. $1 


41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 


practice transposing at sight........ $1.50 


43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
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+ Symphonic Sidelights + 





CONDUCTORS 


The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra next season will be conducted 
by Enrique Jorda, this ending a 
two-year search for a conductor to 
succeed Pierre Monteux . . . Her- 
mann Herz has been re-engaged for 
this fifth consecutive season as con- 
ductor of the Duluth Symphony Or- 
chestra . . . Fritz Reiner will return 
for his second season as the Chicago 
Orchestra’s music director. During 
Reiner’s mid-season vacation in 
1955, Otto Klemperer, Josef Krips 
and Bruno Walter have been en- 
gaged as guest conductors... 
Guido Cantelli has extended his 
period as guest conductor with the 
New York Philharmonic during the 
1954-55 season. 


+ 


PRIZES 


The Friends of Harvey Gaul, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, announces the 
eighth annual composition contest. 
A prize of $300.00 will be awarded 
for violin solo with piano accom- 
paniment—suitable for concert per- 
formance. An additional prize of 
$100.00 in memory of Harvey Gaul 
will be offered by Mrs. Albert Keis- 
ter for the best composition for four 
harps. Compositions must be sub- 
mitted on or before December 1, 
1954. Further information may be 
obtained by addressing: The Friends 


TRAIL BLAZING 


A brand new adventure in every 
sense of the word is the project cur- 
rently being worked out by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Society 
through a grant made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The orchestra is 
scheduling forty-six Saturday after- 
noon concerts during each of the 
years 1954, ’55, 56, and °57, with a 
new work, made to order, on each 
program. Each program contains 
four compositions, and each com- 
position is played on four successive 
Saturdays. Thus the audience 


listens, each week, to a first per- 
formance, a second performance, a 
third and a fourth. The Kentucky 
Opera Association, during two four- 
* week periods each year, cooperates 
with the Louisville Philharmonic in 


staging one-act operas. On April 
10, 17, and 24 will be premiered 
Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ The Trans- 
posed Heads, the first of two operas 
commissioned this year under terms 
of the orchestra’s $400,000 Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. The per- 
formances will be under the direc- 
tion of Moritz Bomhard, director of 
the Kentucky Opera Association. 


The board of directors of Local 
11, Louisville, has by resolution 
acknowledged Charles Farnsley’s 
“valuable contributions to the cul- 
tural and art program of the city, 














of Harvey Gaul Contest, Mrs. David | 
V. Murdoch, Chairman, 5914 Welles- | 


ley Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa... . | 


A prize of $1,000 will be awarded 
to the winner of an international 
composition contest sponsored by 


the Musical Fund Society of Phila- | 
delphia. The competition is limited | 


to works for a chorus of mixed 
voices and orchestra, and the closing 


date is December 31, 1954. For fur- | 


ther information write to Dr. F. 
William Sunderman, 1025 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


+ 


MUSIC WEEK 


The dates of National Music 
Week this year are May 2 to 9, and 
the keynote, “Join in Music Mak- 
ing.” Music Week is now observed 
in more than 3,000 communities, its 
chief participants, churches, schools, 
music clubs, women’s clubs, civic, 
recreation and youth organizations. 
Its two main objectives are to stim- 
ulate year-round music and music 
education, and to advance civic 
music projects of permanent social 
and cultural value. 


6 








among these the very successful pro- 
gram of the Louisville Symphony 
Orchestra, during his term as Mayor 
of Louisville.” 


+ 


PREMIERES 


The “Orchestra Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini, Opus 26,” by 
the contemporary composer, Boris 
Blacher, received its first perform- 
ance by the Chicago Symphony 
when Fritz Reiner conducted it on 
April 8th and 9th .. . Henry Brant’s 
Ceremony for violin, oboe and cello, 
with orchestra, presented April 3rd 
by the Columbia University Orches- 
tra, divides the performers into two 
principal groups—one on the stage 
and one in the rear of the balcony. 
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FOR PROOF: LISTEN TO 


Marek ube 


and his superlative Selmer Saxophone performance on 
Capitol’s brilliant new recording (#18231) of ‘‘Concertino da 
Camera” (Ibert), and ‘‘Rhapsodie for Saxophone and Orch- 
estra'’ (Debussy)—with the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra. 












Marcel Mule is Professor at the Paris Conservatory 
of Music; Director of the Saxophone Quartet de 
Paris, and Consultant to Henri Selmer Et Cie, Paris. 


Mr. Mule gives his Selmer full credit for its 
contribution to the flawless tonal quality, the superb 
intonation and masterful technique which have earned 
him recognition as one of the world’s greatest 
saxophonists. In short, he plays a Selmer because 
it does more for his playing. Listen to Marcel Mule— 
hear for yourself why you owe it to your talent and 
musical reputation to try a Selmer if you do not now 
play one. Then, as a final test before you buy, your 
Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a free trial 
for you. No obligation, of course. 





F R E E I Yours for the asking, this color- 


ful brochure describing the many features of the 
Selmer (Paris) Sax that mean easier, better, faster 
playing for you. Write for yéurs now to: 

H. & A. SELMER, INC., Elkhart, Indiana, Dept, B-51. 


H. & A. Selmer INC. Addr 


ELKHART, INDIANA City. Zone State. 
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N THE December, 1953, issue of the Inter- 
national Musician | gave the membership a 
report on my trip to Stockholm, Sweden, 

where the Convention of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions was held, with 
delegates from all over the world. I was one 
of the delegates representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on behalf of the labor move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. In that 
report I promised to make a further report deal- 
ing with the conditions pertaining to musicians 
in Europe. 

I am sorry to say that I misplaced some of my 
notes on the trip and I had to write to certain 
people in Europe to freshen my memory. They 
were kind enough to respond, for which I thank 
them from the bottom of my heart. I would 
not have been able to give you this report in its 
present form without their cooperation. 

I must say that the press was very good to 
me on this trip. I was invited to make speeches 
in some of the cities I visited, but I did not ac- 
cept because I did not feel I knew the social 
and political backgrounds of these cities as well 
as I might, due to the short time I spent there. 
I was also invited by Walter Reuther, President 
of the CIO, to speak to the workers of the 
United States Lines on the boat going over, as 
Mr. Reuther happened to be on the same ship. 
Although I appreciated his invitation, I did not 
feel I should accept. Coming back on the same 
ship I was again invited to talk by the CIO 
workers on the ship, and again I declined the 
invitation. I did not feel it was my place to 
participate in anything of this nature as it might 
be misunderstood by officials of the CIO locals 
who did not know the circumstances. Since I 
had declined the invitation to speak from Mr. 
Reuther on the way over, it certainly would have 
been in bad taste for me to accept the workers’ 
invitation on my way back when Mr. Reuther 
was not aboard the ship. 

My first stop was in London, where I was 
invited to the Palladium Theatre to see what 
would be described here as a “vaudeville show,” 
by the conductor, Dick Stabile, who is an Amer- 
ican orchestra leader and a member of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, California, and Local 802, New 
York. The stars on the bill at that time were 
the popular comedians, Martin and Lewis, two 
American boys. They had a fine orchestra, all 
natives of London with the exception of two 
American musicians brought by. Martin and 
Lewis from the United States. They were Louis 
Brown and Ray Toland, also members of Locals 
47 and 802. 

A misunderstanding occurred when I arrived 
in London as to whether the officials of the 
British Musicians’ Union and I were to meet 
there. As a matter of fact, we had no meeting 
arranged. I did not even advise the officials of 
the British Musicians’ Union I was coming. 
However, the press played up the fact that I 
was arriving in London on a certain day, and 
then the press wanted to know why we did not 
meet. I explained that we had no meeting ar- 
ranged, but just before I left for Stockholm 


Report of the President on 
Conditions of Musicians in Europe 


for the Convention, I received a letter by mes- 
senger from an official of the British Musicians’ 
Union stating that he wanted to meet with me 
to discuss several mutual problems and that such 
a meeting would be beneficial to the English 
musicians as well as the musicians in the United 
States and Canada. Due to the shortness of my 
stay in London there was no time for such a 
conference, so when I arrived in Stockholm I 
wired him my itinerary, and he arranged to 
meet me in Paris on my way home from the 
Stockholm Convention. 

We met in Paris and discussed many prob- 
lems affecting the musicians of the United States 
and Canada. The one in which I was most 
interested was the question of permitting their 


‘bands to play here, and our bands to play there. 


I proposed to him that we have a free inter- 


‘ change of dance bands, symphony and opera 


orchestras, and orchestral units of all kinds, 
without any restrictions for one year on an ex- 
perimental basis. I was fortified in that pro- 
posal by the sanction of our International Ex- 
ecutive Board to make such an arrangement if 
I saw fit. The British Musicians’ Union repre- 
sentative made a counter-proposal that the inter- 
change be on a man-to-man or band-to-band 
basis, asserting that they only had a few dance 
bands that could be sold in the United States 
and Canada, whereas we would have anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty-five bands that would be 
well received in England. For that reason, he 
did not feel they could consummate that kind 
of agreement for they would be the losers. I 
told him I would report this to our International 
Executive Board when I returned to the United 
States, which I did. The Board took the same 
position I did, and as of this date has left the 
entire matter in my hands to make an agree- 
ment should I see fit. 

‘During my trip I learned some interesting 
facts about the membership and make-up of the 
various musicians’ unions in the countries I 
visited. I think this will be of equal interest 
to the membership of the Federation. 


ORGANIZATION OF MUSICIANS’ 
UNIONS 
Great Britain 


There is one musicians’ union for Great 
Britain, which includes England, Scotland, 
Wales and neighboring islands. The popula- 


,tion of Great Britain is 50,367,741, and the 


membership of the union is 30,000. There are 
unions in Northern Ireland, which is part of 
the United Kingdom, and in Southern Ireland 
(Eire), with which the British Musicians’ Union 
cooperates. The British Musicians’ Union has 
branches in approximately 156 towns and cities. 

Like all trade unions in England, it is a na- 
tional union with local branches. It is affiliated 
with the International Federation of Musicians, 
which represents fourteen European countries. 

The Trades Union Congress in England is 
comparable to the American Federation of 


Labor. There are nearly two hundred unions 
affiliated with it. This kind of national organi- 
zation is called a “National Centre.” In Eng- 
land there is only one as compared with the two 
United States bodies (A. F. of L. and C. I. O.). 
These “National Centres” exist in all European 
countries, and practically throughout the world. 
The Congress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions which I attended in 
Sweden consisted of representatives from such 
“centres.” 

The British Musicians’ Union has a Consti- 
tution and By-laws which they call “Rules.” 
These are registered in England under the Trade 
Union Acts. 

The British Musicians’ Union holds Conven- 
tions, which are called “Delegate Conferences,” 
every two years, usually in July. 


Sweden 


In Sweden there is one musicians’ union, the 
Swedish Musicians’ Union. The national popu- 
lation is 7,126,000, and there are some 19,000 
members of the musicians’ union. About 3,000 
of this number are professional musicians work- 
ing in symphony, theatre, restaurant or music 
hall orchestras, and some 350 musicians are em- 
ployed in five symphony orchestras, subsidized 
by the State and Municipal authorities. In addi- 
tion to these professional musicians there are 
approximately 10,000 semi-professional musi- 
cians occasionally working in dance orchestras 
in smaller towns and in the provinces and prin- 
cipally employed in other fields. The rest of 
the membership consists of performers and other 
personnel who are not musicians but who work 
in conjunction with musicians, such as vocalists, 
ballet and chorus personnel, and attendants in 
theatres, movies and open-air entertainment 
parks. The terms and conditions for these non- 
musicians are stipulated in collective agreements 
between the Musicians’ Union and their em- 
ployers. 

The Swedish Musicians’ Union is set up 
somewhat similarly to the American Federation 
of Musicians, and has some 165 local branches. 

There is in Sweden the “Swedish Federation 
of Labor,” which is comparable to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and with which the 
Swedish Musicians’ Union is affiliated. 

The Swedish Musicians’ Union’s highest au- 
thority is the Congress, which meets every 
fourth year. The intermediate authority be- 
tween the Congress meetings is the National 
Executive Committee of seventeen members, 
which meets once a year. Responsible to these 
authorities are the President of the Union and 
an executive committee composed of seven 
members. They have ten full-time officers. 
There is a headquarters in Stockholm and 
branch offices run by full-time employees in the 
next three largest cities in Sweden. 

The Swedish Musicians’ Union has rules 
which can be altered only by its highest author- 
ity, the Congress, which is similar to our Con- 
vention. 
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Holland 


In Holland, with a population of 10,426,000, 
there are four trade unions of musicians, with 
a membership of 2,700. Two of these unions 
belong to the N. V. V. (Nederlands Verbond 
van Vakverenigingen), a non-political organiza- 
tion; one belongs to the C. N. V. (Christelijk 
Nationaal Vakverbond), a Protestant union, 
and one to the K. A. B. (Nederlands Katholieke 
Arbeidersbeweging), a Catholic union. I met 
with the Secretary of one of the Musicians’ 
Unions which belongs to the N. V. V. This 
union is composed of professional musicians and 
variety artists. Each group has its own section 
in the union and its own officials. The union 
has one executive committee dealing for the 
entire membership, and committees, one for the 
musicians and the other for the artists. Those 
committees have fourteen locals in nearly every 
important town in Holland, and each local 
works under the rules and conditions of the 
executive committee of the whole union. 

In Holland there are three organizations com- 
parable to the American Federation of Labor— 
the non-political union, the Protestant union and 
the Catholic union, as I mentioned before. Each 
of these Federations is made up of unions of 
dockers, miners, workers in the steel factories, 
engineers, teachers, musicians, etc. The three 
Federations work closely together. In each 
trade or profession they set up a committee of 
three, with a representative of each of the three 
Federations on the committee. For instance, 
the musicians have such a committee, composed 
of a representative from the Protestants’ Trade 
Union of Musicians, a representative from the 
Catholic Trade Union of Musicians, and one 
from the non-political union. The non-political 
Federation is the one most similar to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The musicians’ union in Holland has a Con- 
stitution which is controlled by the Government. 
Although not required, it is advantageous for 
a union to submit its Constitution to Govern- 
ment control. If the Government approves the 
Constitution, the union has permission to use 
a phrase on its letterheads, etc., which means 
“Recognized by the Queen.” 

In Holland the union has a convention every 
two years where delegates of all their branches 
speak for the members. The members of the 
Executive Committee are elected at the Conven- 
tion, and the Convention tells the Executive 
Committee what to do in the next two years 
and approves the actions of the Committee since 
the last Convention. 


France 


In France, with a population of 42,740,000, 
there is one musicians’ union in the district of 
Paris, having jurisdiction over the city and the 
immediate area surrounding it, and six other 
unions operating in specific districts in the other 
sections of the country. Each of these districts 
comprises a large principal city, and surrounding 
area. The membership is approximately 10,000. 

There is no national organization, and the 
seven unions are associated only through their 
affiliation with the Federation Nationale du 
Spectacle. Each union is represented by twenty- 
seven men elected for yearly terms by the gen- 
eral council of its membership. The musicians 
have complete freedom and can move from dis- 
trict to district without restriction, being auto- 
matically subject to the jurisdiction of the union 
directing the particular region in which they 
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happen to be, though remaining officially mem- 
bers of the district in which they enrolled. 

The musicians’ unions and the Federation 
Nationale du Spectacle are closely affiliated with 
the C. G. T. (Confederation General du Tra- 
vail), which supports the interests of all classes 
of workers in France, including the musicians. 

In France each individual musicians’ union 
has its own statutes governing each particular 
region. These statutes are in accordance with 
National Government Regulations, but vary 
slightly in the different regions. , 

Each of the French musicians’ unions is 
divided into four sections: 

1. National Theatres, Large Orchestras, Asso- 
ciations; 

2. Mechanical Music, 
Discs, etc.); 

3. Private Theatres, Music Halls, Circuses, 
Cinemas; 

4. Variety Orchestras, Dance Halls, Caba- 
rets, Cafes, Balls. 

In each office there is one representative of 
each section, These sections hold conventions 
with the “chambres patronales” (groups of em- 
ployers) to fix the minimum basic wages for 
their particular sections and regions. 


EXTENT OF UNIONIZATION 


Throughout Great Britain, all musicians in 
regular engagements are organized in the Brit- 
ish Musicians’ Union. The only field of em- 
ployment not yet completely organized is casual 
dance work (club dates) but they are very well 
organized even in that field. Most other Euro- 
pean countries are not so well organized, partly 
because they tend to concentrate upon opera, 
symphony, and radio orchestras, and neglect 
musicians employed in light orchestras and 
dance bands. Conditions between one country 
and another vary widely, but, in general, there 
is too little attention given to organizing the 
part-time musician who has also a sideline. 

In Sweden, in the cities as well as the prov- 
inces, the musicians are organized 100 per cent. 
The non-musician categories mentioned earlier 
in this article are not yet fully organized, but 
they expect within a year or two to be com- 
pletely organized. 

In Holland, the musicians are about 70 per 
cent organized. Efforts at complete organiza- 
tion are going forward, but due to the split in 
the unions, it is a difficult task. 

In France, the cities are fully organized under 
the seven sections of the unions. There are 
other independent unions, but they are very 
small and are of no importance. 

The Musicians’ Unions in Britain, Sweden, 
Holland and France, and throughout most of 
Europe are labor unions as we understand them 
in this country. In some countries there are, 
in addition, societies of one kind or another, 
but these are insignificant. 

When I say that these are labor unions as 
we understand them in this country, I mean 
that their structure is essentially the same as 
ours, and in some cases their parent organiza- 
tions are comparable to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in structure, but not in their 
operations. You will note throughout this 
article that it is quite difficult for us to under- 
stand their operations and compare them with 
our own. This is partly due to language diffi- 
culties and their inability to express their rules 
and regulations in the same terms with which 
we are familiar. In some cases they compare 
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their scales to the wages of teachers, stenog- 
raphers, etc., without giving us any definite 
figures. In some cases they state they have no 
Government control, and then explain to what 
extent the Government controls certain of their 
operations. Then again they will say they have 
no guaranteed employment, and then say they 
have some men working under contracts for 
certain periods of time, which to us would mean 
guaranteed employment. The British Musicians’ 
Union states they are free to strike without Gov- 
ernment interference, yet they state they are 
under Government regulation. Of course, they 
understand their own operations very thor- 
oughly, but it is hard for them to make them 
clear enough for us to understand them thor- 
oughly. 


WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Great Britain 


All agreements and scales of the British Mu- 
sicians’ Union specify working hours. In Lon- 
don the scales are nearly all established by agree- 
ment with the employers. * In radio their mini- 


’ mum scale is three pounds ($8.40 in American 


money) for a broadcast and rehearsal not ex- 
ceeding three hours. In theatres, the scale for 
one or two performances a night, six days a 
week, for not less than five weeks is approxi- 
mately six and one-half pounds ($18.20) a week. 
In hotels and cafes, the dance orchestras receive 
approximately three pounds ($8.40) for four 
hours’ service terminating by midnight. The 
symphony orchestras receive between three and 
four pounds ($8.40 to $11.20) per concert with 
free rehearsal on the same day, each not ex- 
ceeding three hours. The British Musicians’ 
Union has no guarantee of employment for 
musicians. 


Sweden 


In Sweden the terms and conditions for mu-. 
sicians in symphony orchestras are stipulated in 
collective agreements reached between the union 
and the orchestra management. The minimum 
salaries for the rank and file are comparable to 
the salaries for fully employed teachers in the 
high schools in Sweden or some 50 per cent 
higher than the salaries of experienced stenog- 
raphers. The maximum time of the daily serv- 
ice is six hours, including rehearsals and per- 
formances. 

The restaurant musicians are employed usually 
for periods of from four to six months. The 
terms and conditions are stipulated in collective 
agreements between the union and the National 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant Employers. 
The minimum salaries are nearly the same as 
the symphony musicians mentioned aboye. 
However, some 75 per cent of the restaurant 
musicians receive an additional payment based 
on their personal qualifications. Their main 
problem is the competition with foreign musi- 
cians. For example, their Government signed 
a reciprocal agreement by which citizens of 
Denmark, Finland and Norway are exempt 
from applying for a labor permit in Sweden. 
In addition to this, refugees from the Baltic 
states, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc., 
are exempt from the labor permit provided they 
apply for a Swedish alien passport. 

This policy of the Government, of course, is 
not limited to musicians, but as a result, some 
25 per cent of all restaurant musicians in Sweden 
are natives of other countries, although they 





have been organized in the Swedish Musicians’ 
Union. 

As to the dance musicians employed by music 
halls, their average standard is very high for 
Sweden. They are very well paid and are con- 
tracted for four to six month periods. The 
terms and conditions are stipulated in collective 
agreements between the Union and the pro- 
prietors. 

The theatre musicians, including the ninety- 
piece orchestra at the National Opera in Stock- 
holm, are working under terms and conditions 
comparable to the symphony musicians. 

In Sweden they have regular hours stipulated 
in the collective agreements in all phases of 
their business. Of course, there are different 
categories from which an employer may choose. 
For example, the agreement with the Associa- 
tion of Hotel and Restaurant Employers stipu- 
lates that musicians for a- certain amount have 
to work thirty-six hours a week, and for a 


smaller salary, thirty hours weekly, and so on. 
Holland 


In Holland there are no official scales for musi- 
cians in theatres, cafes, hotels, parades, etc., and 
the musicians work for what they can get. They 
are usually paid about Fl. 125. a week ($33.13) 
for six days’ work. The symphony and radio 
musicians on steady employment have scales 
recognized by the Government. It is difficult to 
give the details of the scales, but they may only 
work thirty-six hours a week, including re- 
hearsals. The salaries average between Fi. 90. 
($23.85) and Fl. 105. ($27.83) a week. 

In Holland they have a law setting the work- 
ing hours of musicians. They may work no 
more than forty-eight hours a week, and no 
more than eight hours a day. In the same law 
it is provided that they must have fifteen minutes 
rest after three hours’ work. If they must work 
more than six hours a day, there shall be a break 
of one hour. The Union is not satisfied with 
this law and is trying to get a better one. 


France 


In France, the scales in all classes of business 
are fixed by discussion between the various 
unions and sections and the groups of employers. 
They vary according to region and class and are 


not rigidly applicable. The employer is held 
responsible if he pays a musician less than the 
fixed basic wage and can be prosecuted by a 
Labor Inspector of the C. G. T., mentioned above 
as comparable to the American Federation of 
Labor. A member can be fined after being tried 
by an arbitration commission set up by the 
unions. This, however, is rarely carried out as 
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voluntary contributions by locals 
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However, its effectiveness can 
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the employee is not held responsible for taking 
whatever wage he can obtain, the unemploy- 
ment pay being insufficient to live on. The 
unions are in a constant fight with the Govern- 
ment to better conditions which are very bad in 
France. 

In all cases the minimum wage is subject to 
frequent fluctuations of the cost of living and 
therefore it is impossible to apply it rigidly. 
The minimum rates are quite low. The au- 
thorities in Paris were extremely reluctant to 
reveal these actual rates. Regular hours are 
fixed, and the musicians, by law, are allowed 
ten minutes’ rest in each hour. This is not 
rigidly observed due to the attitude of the em- 
ployers, and to the attitude of the public, who 
object to breaks in the music. These hours are 
fixed by “conventions collectives” (meetings of 
all the sections and unions).. The Government 
abides by the decisions of these meetings. 

Ten per cent of the musicians in an orchestra 
in France can be of foreign nationality and resi- 
dence, with retroactive arrangements for ex- 
change of musicians with other countries. Con- 
cert artists are permitted free movement. 


GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT, 
SEVERANCE PAY, SIX-DAY WEéK 


In many European countries opera and sym- 
phony orchestras are maintained, or heavily sub- 
sidized by the Governments; and_ practically 
throughout Europe, broadcasting is maintained 
by the Governments. There is thus some guaran- 
tee of employment that would not exist if musi- 
cians had to depend alone upon commercial 
interests. 

In Sweden, only a musician who is holder of 
a personal contract with an employer with whom 
the union has a collective agreement, has a 
guarantee as to terms, conditions and duration 
of the engagement, which are stipulated in the 
personal contract. 

In Holland about ten symphony orchestras 
engage about 700 musicians. Two employers 
present operas and operettas with about 50 mu- 
sicians. Three movie houses, with vaudeville 
on the stage and pit orchestras, have 38 musicians 
in each theatre. About 1,000 musicians work in 
cafes, dance halls, restaurants, etc., on contracts 
varying between one and three months in dura- 
tion. About 700 musicians work at parties and 
similar engagements on Saturdays and Sundays. 

In France there is no guarantee of employ- 
ment other than individual contracts for engage- 
ments. Unemployed musicians are eligible for 
unemployment pay, but this is insufficient to 
live on. 

In Great Britain their agreements with em- 
ployers, and the musicians’ contracts, provide 
that engagements must be terminated by notice, 
which may vary from two weeks to three months. 
It has long been established that, where there is 
no specific agreement to the contrary, a con- 
tinuing engagement can be terminated only by 
two weeks’ notice, and the Courts uphold this. 

On the question of notice upon the termination 
of an engagement, in Sweden, the notice de- 
pends entirely upon the wording of the personal 
contracts and on the collective agreements be- 
tween the union and the employers. In Holland 
the musicians work on radio and in symphony 
orchestras on yearly contracts; the others work 
on a month-to-month basis. Here we must keep 
in mind that there are no scales in many phases 
of their business and they work for whet the 
employer gives them. They have no scales for 
theatres, cafes, hotels, parades, etc., and the sym- 


hony and radio musicians average between 

3.85 and $27.83 a week, as I said before. 

In France, in the case of a collective contract 
(this means the hiring of whole orchestras) the 
musicians must receive one month’s notice be- 
fore the end of the engagement. Individual 
musicians must give or receive two weeks’ notice, 
An orchestra leader must give or receive one 
month’s notice. 

As to work week, conditions vary so much in 
Britain between one class of engagement and 
another that it is hard to generalize. In the 
main, however, musicians work a six-day week. 
Engagements during the summer season at holi- 
day resorts constitute the principal exception, 
where a seven-day week prevails. 

In Sweden, musicians working in restaurants, 
symphony orchestras and music halls work six 
days a week. In theatres, a dispute presently 
exists with the National Association of Theatri- 
cal Employers concerning a day off weekly, and 
the problem has been solved only in the State 
and Municipal theatres in the three large cities. 

In Holland musicians in cafes, restaurants, 
dance halls, etc., may work no more than six 
days a week by law. The musicians may be 
punished by court if they work seven days. 

In France, on steady engagements, they have 
an “official” one-day-per-week rest, but this need 
not-be taken each week, it may be accumulated | 
for a period of six weeks, and a week taken off. | 
The musicians may work the seventh day of the | 
week, providing the compensation is acceptable | 
to them. For vacation they are allowed one-day- 
per-month paid holiday, which is accumulated | 
into consecutive days off. 


MINIMUM NUMBER OF MEN 


The British Musicians’ Union tries, and tries 
hard, to get a minimum number of men in the 
various phases of the business, but with only 
limited success. The constant tendency to reduce 
numbers employed is a very serious problem for 
them, and their resistance to this tendency has 
involved them in many disputes. 

In Sweden they do not have a minimum num. | 
ber of men in any phase of their business. They 
have been trying to increase the number of 
musicians engaged in the state-municipal sub- 
sidized symphony orchestras as well as some | 
privately employed orchestras. 

In Holland they cannot insist upon a minimum | 
number of men because there is such a split in | 
the unions. Having the non-political union, 
the Protestant union and the Catholic union, 
they are not strong enough to prevail. 

In France, in very few cases, such as very large 
theatres, etc., there is a minimum number of men 
fixed but the unions are unable to enforce this, 
and even where a minimum is fixed, a lesser 
number is often hired, without the employer 
suffering any difficulty. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND 
, STRIKES 


In Britain, Sweden, Holland and France, musi- 
cians are free to strike without Government 
interference, and no laws have been passed 
specifically directed to the Musicians’ Unions. 

In Sweden, generally there is no interference 
from the Government in the operation of the 
Swedish Musicians’ Union. However, they are 
under the Swedish law regarding arbitration. 
For example, they cannot strike without having 
served notice seven days in advance to the em- 
ployers, directly, as well as to the state arbitration 
authorities. Having announced such a strike, 
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usually they are called for an arbitration pro- 
cedure which really means only negotiations 
conducted by a state arbitration official. The 
decision by the arbitrator is never compulsory. 
They are free to accept or refuse. 

In Holland there is control by the Govern- 
ment in the operation of the musicians’ union. 
The Government is responsible for work per- 
mits for foreign musicians, but in nearly all in- 
stances the foreign musician can get a work 
permit. The union feels that it should at least 
be heard on these questions, but the Government 
refuses that right. The Government only can 
agree with proposals of the musicians’ union if 
they are discussed with the employers and if they 
agree with them. They have several committees 
from the Government in which they discuss 
their problems. In those committees there are 
representatives of the unions and of the em- 
ployers. 

In France the Government does not interfere 
and abides by the statutes of the unions. 


INITIATION FEES AND DUES 


The British Musicians’ Union has an initia- 
tion (entrance) fee of a minimum of ten shillings 
($1.40). This is often increased, and their branches 
sometimes impose a “premium” upon an appli- 
cant for membership who has been guilty of some 
offense against the union. The highest premium 
is one hundred pounds ($280.00). Members of 
the union pay a weekly subscription of one shil- 
ling (14c), regardless of differences in earnings. 
Proposals are at present under consideration to 
increase the subscription, since they need more 
funds, and they have sometimes considered a 
variable subscription related to earnings. The 
subcription, like that of most unions in Britain, 
is low by comparison with other European 
Countries, in some of which the musicians’ 
unions tax the membership on their salaries. 

In Sweden, the membership fee to the union 
itself is 2. kronor (39c) weekly and is to be 
paid by every member who has worked in the 
profession the whole week or only a part of it. 
A member who has been unemployed a whole 
week is exempt from paying any membership 
fee at all that particular week. They have a 
National Unemployment Insurance Cash, which 
is subsidized by the State. Any unemployed 
member who has been a member of the union 
for twelve months, receives from the seventh day 
of unemployment some 50% of the minimum 
salary for the rank and file in the symphony or- 
chestras, for a period not longer than four 
months. 

In Holland they collect membership fees on 
the basis of the salary as follows: On weekly 
earnings from FI. 35. ($9.28) to Fl. 50. ($13.25), 
Fl. 0.60 (16c) a week; from Fl. 51. ($13.52) to 
Fl. 60. ($15.90), Fl. 0.85 (22c) a week; from 
Fl. 61. ($16.17) to Fl. 75. ($19.88), Fl. 1.10 
(29c) a week; from Fl. 75. ($19.88) and higher, 
Fl. 1.60 (42c) a week. For this amount they 
are members of the union and receive the news 
sheet each month .and have free help from a 
lawyer if necessary. 

In France, the membership is not taxed on 
their salaries. The initiation fees vary according 
to the class, degree and section of the musician, 
and generally equal one day’s basic salary. They 
then _pay a monthly subscription of 13.13% of 
one day’s basic salary of their section. 


UNION OFFICIALS’ PAY 


The officials of the Musicians’ Unions, and of 
most other trade unions, in Britain and through- 
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out Europe, are very poorly paid by comparison 
with those in the United States and Canada. The 
Secretary of the British Musicians’ Union receives 
a salary of less than one thousand pounds 
($2,800) a year including allowances. This is 
considered low, even by British trade union stand- 
ards. 

The officers of the Swedish Musicians’ Union 
receive 15,000 Swedish kronor a year ($2,899.50). 
After three, six and nine years of service, they 
receive an additional payment of 750 kronor 
($144.98). This is comparable with the salary 
of the highest paid symphony and theatre mu- 
sicians or a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
or Army in Sweden. The President of the 
Union has an additional fee of some 3,000 kronor 
a year ($579.90), or about the same salary as 
the first concert-master of the leading symphony 
orchestra there. 

In Holland, the unions are very small. They 
have only one paid official and a clerk in the 
office collecting membership fees, etc. The salary 
of the paid official, the general secretary, is about 
Fl. 90. ($23.85) per week. 

In France the officers of the unions are paid 
salaries based on the basic salaries of the musi- 
cians, which are subject to fluctuation. When the 
basic salary is increased or decreased, the officers’ 
salaries are altered to conform. We must keep 
in mind that the paid officers of these unions 
have full-time jobs as union officials. 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
ELEMENTS 


The British Musicians’ Union takes an official 
stand against discrimination of any kind. Their 
interest in their membership is solely directed to 
their function as musicians, and politics and re- 
ligion play no part. According to an official of 
the union, it has never considered the question 
of Communism in the membership, because, as 
he says, they take little interest in the affiliations 
of their membership. 

Similar situations seem to prevail in the mu- 
sicians’ unions of the other countries I visited. 
Thus, Communism does not appear to be any 
problem in the Swedish or Dutch musicians’ 
unions, although there may be a few “fellow 
travelers” in the memberships. Although in 
Holland, two of the musicians’ unions are based 
on religious affiliations, efforts at unifying the 
movement are in the making. In France, re- 
ligious questions play no part within the musi- 
cians’ unions. Small groups exist based on such 
affiliations, but they are unimportant and ex- 
tremely limited in scope. No European musicians’ 
union advised me of a by-law similar to ours, 
which bars membership to any known Com- 
munist. 


While I did not visit Spain, Italy or Germany 
on this trip, I was told that in Spain and Italy 
there just isn’t any organization insofar as musi- 
cians are concerned. In these countries, musi- 
cians are divided by political and religious differ- 
ences. In Germany, substantial progress was 
made after the war towards rebuilding the 
unions, and musicians in the principal opera and 
symphony orchestras enjoy good economic and 
social conditions. However, the country remains 
divided geographically and politically into East 
and West. In the West there is a bona-fide 
trade union affiliated with an organization com- 


parable to the A. F. of L., and an “orchestra 


association,” which was formed by separation 
from the trade union a few years ago, and in- 
cludes the members of some important symphony 
orchestras. Efforts are being made to unite these 
two organizations again. 


CONCLUSION 


I am fully aware that the above is not a 
complete picture of the situation in Europe, but it 
is just as accurate a story as I can give you owing 
to the very short time I had in which to gather 
this information. In addition, language differ- 
ences and a great lack of similarity in concepts 
and ideas to ours prevented carrying the inquiry 
much further than I have done. 

One conclusion we can reach is that, as world 
conditions change, the idea of “one for all and 
all for one” must take the place of the dividing 
factors which have kept people apart for so long. 
This unity will spread to the labor movement and 
to the musicians throughout the world. You and 
I may not live to see it, but it is on its way. 

Events of recent years, such as the develop- 
ment of air transportation which brings London, 
Paris, Amsterdam and Stockholm almost as close 
to New York as are Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco; the realization of more and more busi- 
nesses that lowering of trade barriers will operate 
for the common good; the beginnings of inter- 
national conferences and some cooperation in the 
United Nations; and the common fear of all man- 
kind of its power to destroy life and civilization; 
all these things, to my way of thinking, make 
it certain that eventually we will learn to live 
together. 

I present these few facts as I found them be- 
cause I know you are interested in them. I 
believe this is the first time any such report has 
been made to the members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

In conclusion I am proud to say that no matter 
what cities or countries I visited in my talks with 
musicians and union officials, I found they all 
held the American Federation of Musicians in 
the highest regard and the respect with which I 
was received as its President is something I shall 
never forget. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 


President, A. F. of M. 





YOU AND YOUR UNION 


At our Convention in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., in 1952, a Reso- 
lution was passed that pamphlets 
be issued portraying the advan- 
tages of membership in the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians. These were to be distrib- 
uted to new members by the 
Locals. 

These pamphlets “You and 
Your Union” are now available to 
Local Secretaries upon notice as to 
how many are desired, to Hal Ley- 
shon and Associates, Inc., 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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Im the State’s brief history is comprised 
music in many forms-but all a sincere expression of the people. 


N ELLIS ISLAND welcoming committee, 

a citizenship training course, or an Amer- 

ican consulate in a foreign country de- 
siring a flash picture of America, its history and 
habits, could not do better than cite Oklahoma. 
If the committee wished particularly to outline 
our musical development, this would be a partic- 
ularly pat choice. For not only does this State 
compress the whole history of the United States 
—its Indian period, its settlement by whites, its 
later culture—into less than a hundred years. 
It also gives, on the palm of the hand, so to say, 
the three phases of our musical development—, 
the Indian, the folk, the modern. 

Oklahoma means “Red People,” and the 
State comes honestly by that name. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when, what with 
the growing population and the growing appe- 
tite for acreage, the once limitless sweep of land 
in the eastern half of the United States was 
shrinking with uncomfortable rapidity, Indian 
tribes from the Gulf States were “persuaded” 
to pull up stakes and go to what was then the 
wildest of the wild West—Oklahoma. The 
“Trail of Tears” that these tribes followed in 
their journey to the territory, to be theirs “as 


long as grass grows and the waters run” is still 
today relived via their dances and songs. 

However, the Indian’s tale of woe had not 
ended with this migration. By the °80’s that 
vast expanse of 69,919 square miles which is 
now the State of Oklahoma had ceased to be the 
wild West. Train tracks traversed it; five or 
six million longhorns grazed on its lush ranges; 
would-be settlers congregated at its borders; 
intrepid but not-too-legal-minded pioneers took 
up residence in its grasslands. 

What did the Federal Government do? What 
it did—and land hunger has justified worse 
actions in the course of the world’s history— 
was to rescind its pledge of permanent possession 
of Oklahoma by the Indians and set a time— 
at high noon on April 22, 1889—when the “un- 
assigned lands” in the center of the State were 
to be opened for settlement by the whites. 

There were rulings for staking out this land, 
the most easily grasped of which was that the 
first come should have right of possession. So 
on the morning of April 22nd, thousands of 
keen-eyed young men, and even a scattering of 
women, assembled at the border, on horseback, 
with teams, on foot, waiting the point of high 


noon. Then bugles sounded, guns were fired, 
and the race was on. The stampede that followed 
has gone down as one of the most colorful 
episodes of our history. By nightfall central 
Oklahoma had been settled by whites. 

The first giant run was followed by others, as 
further sections were opened up. In one of these 
came a young couple in a covered wagon packed 
with the barest necessities—a gun, an axe, a few 
provisions. Near Chandler in the interior of the 
State, Elmer Harris staked out a claim and be- 
gan cutting down trees to build a log cabin. 
In that log cabin in Lincoln County, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday in 1898, was born Roy Harris. “The 
shadow of Lincoln has remained with me ever 
since,” says the composer. 

This rough land, still the Indian’s hunting 
ground, despite man-made laws, was, one would 
think, scarcely the place to nurture a musical 
genius. Much has been said of the uncreative 
aspects in our pioneer life of gun, axe, hot winds, 
insect pests and crop failures. However, Roy 
Harris’ father, unaware of or impervious to the 
destructive nature of the epoch into which he was 
born, sang and whistled as he chopped and sawed 
and plowed. One of his favorite tunes, the old 
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Civil War ballad, “When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home,” later served as the motif in his son’s 
most important work, Overture to When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, and emerges also in 
the last movement of that composer’s Folk Song 
Symphony—his Fourth. 

The death of Roy’s two brothers from malaria 
and the failing health of his mother caused the 
family to pull up stakes and move further west, 
to California this time—when Roy was five 
years old. Though here at first it was again 
farm life with its loneliness, its ritual chores, and 
its simple pleasures, later, as the country became 
settled, came the small town period with its 
church, school and closely knit community spirit. 
It was at this stage in his career that Roy, afraid 
of being called a “sissy’—as young piano prac- 
ticers were invariably labeled in those days— 
went in heavily for football, so heavily, in fact, 
that he broke his nose and an arm, and so 
badly injured one finger that all thought of a 
pianistic career had to be given up. 

Finally came the day when Harris could 
widen his vision both in geographic and in musi- 
cal terms. At the age of nineteen he enlisted 
in the heavy artillery (World War I); after 
demobilization got a job as truck driver with 
a dairy company for four years; acted as usher 
at the Los Angeles Philharmonic (the only way 
he could hear the concerts); studied Eastern 
philosophy. Always he composed—awkwardly 
but dauntlessly. He hurdled gaps in his musical 
knowledge, because his ideas couldn’t wait to 
build the conventional bridges. He considers 
those years as exciting, stimulating ones. His 
emotional life unrolled with each new harmony, 
each new melody. 

As his works began to be played, and his 
genius recognized, Harris was offered new op- 
portunities. He worked at the MacDowell 
Colony; he went to Paris to study under Nadia 
Boulanger; a slip on the stairs which laid him 
flat on his back for six months and brought him 
home to America on a stretcher proved a bless- 
ing in disguise, since through his enforced qui- 
etude he learned to compose without a piano. 

On his return from Europe, Harris at first 
found living in America difficult because of what 
he calls this country’s lack of historical per- 
spective. Here, he believes, the assumption all 
too often is that all the world’s great music has 
been written, that new mechanical devices are 
more important than new music. He decries the 
attitude that is so often held that, the more 
serious a composer is, the more he is likely to 
be a liability to the social structure. 

Today he and his wife, Johana Harris, who is 
an accomplished pianist, and their three children 
live in Nashville, Tennessee, where Harris is 
“composer-in-residence” at the Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

We speak at length of this Oklahoman be- 
cause the careers~of Harris and that of Okla- 
homa have so many points in common. Both 
compress in the brief years of half a century 
music’s pioneer phase, its folk phase and its 
modern phase. Also both believe that the in- 
dividual should integrate himself into the com- 
munity’s life. 

Music has remained a community affair. It 
is an integral part of folk festivals, the Free 
Buffalo Meat Barbecue held at Lake Holden- 
ville, the Old Settlers’ Reunion at Anadarko, 
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the Reunion of the Draught Survivors at Black- 
burn, the Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo at 
Vinita, the Cherokee Strip Opening celebration 
at Enid, and the Negro Fair and Barbecue at 
Boley, as well as at the many Indian celebra- 
tions throughout the State. But it is a part, too, 
of the daily life of the people. At the Lincoln 
Park Zoo, in Oklahoma City,-the Ruby Nance 
Band gives park-goers a happy time of it with 
their Sunday concerts. Nance makes a specialty 
of playing any request numbers sent up to him, 
from a hit tune of the ’70’s, to the Peruvian 
national anthem. On the third birthday of 
High School Youth Center, in Sapulpa, the 
Tulsa Band of Gene Tomlin and his Musicians 
provided entertainment (via the MPTF of the 
Recording Industry) for the students. Local 
316 sponsored last Fall a “Burn Out Benefit 
Dance” for one of its members, Kenny Viles, 
who lost his home and household furnishings 
through a disastrous fire. Seven bands brought 
in $500 on the occasion. Rodeos and fairs 
throughout the State are enlivened with such 
units as Hank Thompson and the Brazos Val- 
ley Boys, the Musical Morons, and Joe Linde and 
his Orchestra. Radio largely claims Johnnie Lee 
Wills and Ernie Fields—but they also enrich 
local events with their music. Chuck Foster 
recently played for the Mardi Gras in Musko- 
gee. Each year that town’s Local 679 plays a 
dance for the students at the School for the 
Blind. One of Muskogee’s well-known piano 
players, Carl McCray, is a graduate of this 
school. In addition the MPTF has provided 
music for teen-agers at Teen Town, the Murrow 
School Orphanage, and the Veterans Hospitals. 
Throughout the State, indeed, music is lavishly 
provided for less favored segments of the popu- 
lation. 

The fifty-piece Concert Band of Tulsa, Local 
94, has played six June and July seasons of con- 
certs at Skelly Stadium to an average attendance 
of six thousand. The concerts are presented in- 
formally, and each number is announced and a 
brief description given by the conductor. When 
encores are given they are also announced, a 
custom the audience heartily applauds, since 
they like to know what is being played. The 


Tulsa Opera Club provides soloists for these 
concerts, and, last season, provided also the 
dancing chorus, Co-sponsors with the MPTF 
have been the Farmer and Merchants and Com- 
munity State Banks of Tulsa, which organiza- 
tions last year paid all of the stadium expenses. 


A Project for All 


Oklahoma even in her most serious moments 
is community-minded. The Tulsa Philharmonic 
Society—to take an instance—is itself an out- 
come of the town’s intense community feeling. 
In 1948, the*Oklahoma City Symphony, with a 
brashness borr of ten whole years of concert 
giving in the home town and throughout the 
State, approached the Tulsa people with the. 
proposition that if they could raise $50,000 for a 
maintenance fund they (the Oklahoma City Or- 
chestra) would present regular series of concerts 
in Tulsa. That brought Tulsans to their feet. 
What? Raise $50,000 for an outside symphony 
orchestra? With that amount they could have 
an orchestra of their own! 

From then on success had its toe in the door. 
Reported the Tulsa Tribune recently: “We've 
never seen.a better example of working together 
joyfully than has been supplied by the society’s 
officers, the orchestra’s players and the public’s 
music lovers for six years .. . The Philharmonic 
is so good for the town that we should keep re- 
minding ourselves to help it in every way we 
can.” Now in its seventh season but spunky 
enough to be thrice that age—witness the sched- 
ule for 1954-55: twelve subscription concerts; 
four “pop” concerts; eight youth concerts; and 
the first out-of-town concerts—the Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic not only helps the town, but also the 
University of Tulsa. The scholarships which it 
has established for outstanding instrumental 
talent enable students to earn while they learn. 

To the orchestra’s conductor since its founding, 
H. Arthur Brown, goes much of the credit for 
the orchestra’s rise in excellence, and for its 
widening scope. Mr. Brown has had experience 
in conducting also in Europe where he led the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra when he was visit- 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 


Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra, H. Arthur Brown, conductor 






























A. F. of L.'s Opinion of Proposed 
Amendments to Taft- Hartley 


Washington 1, D. C. 
April 19, 1954 


To all National and International Unions, 
State Federations of Labor, Central Labor 
Unions, and Federal Labor Unions: 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

On April 6th the Senate Labor Committee, 
by a vote of seven Republicans to six Democrats, 
approved a Bill (S. 2650, as amended) amending 
the Taft-Hartley Act in a number of particulars. 
The American Federation of Labor has carefully 
considered these proposals and believes that the 
Bill should be opposed. It is urged that all or- 
ganizations affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor likewise oppose this Bill. 

The Bill in no way constitutes an adequate 
remedy for the most objectionable of the Taft- 
Hartley evils, and the proposed amendments 
come nowhere near meeting the very valid objec- 
tions to Taft-Hartley made by me in my presen- 
tation in behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor before the Senate Labor Committee in the 
Spring of 1953. Of the forty Taft-Hartley 
amendments suggested to Congress by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, only six have been 
even touched upon by this Senate Bill S. 2650, as 
amended, and then in such a manner as to 
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A. F. OF L.’s ANALYSIS OF SENATE 
COMMITTEE BILL S. 2650 AS 
AMENDED 


1. State Jurisdiction 


A new provision is inserted in Section 6 of 
the present Act which would have the effect of 
permitting any state agency (including, presum- 
ably, state police officers) and state courts to 
interfere and assert jurisdiction in any labor 
dispute where the Board has declined to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction. This is an objectionable 
provision because, with the Board having com- 
plete discretion to decline jurisdiction over any 
case, it can never be known from day to day, 
or even from case to case, just when federal 
jurisdiction may end and state jurisdiction be- 


gin. The only possible result of such a pro- — 


vision would be to create endless confusion, 
chaos and uncertainty, what with forty-eight 
states and thousands of municipalities making 
heir own determinations respecting what con- 
stitutes legal labor activity in interstate com- 
merce fields. Most assuredly, if the particular 
dispute is important enough for the state to in- 
tervene, then it should have been important 
enough for the Federal Board to take jurisdic- 
tion. And on the other hand, if the Federal 
Board considered the matter too insignificant, 
then there is no reason for the states to inter- 
cede. Only by making the federal government 
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render the changes made of no t conse- 
quence. In the three major fields of Taft-Hart- 
ley oppression — union security, secondary boy- 
cott and injunctions — the Bill, as a practical 
matter, affords only very limited and slight re- 
lief. On the other hand, the Bill contains sev- 
eral new provisions, not presently contained in 
Taft-Hartley, which possess potentialities ex- 
tremely harmful to labor. A measure of how 
inadequate are the amendments proposed in 
S. 2650, as amended, is the fact that the Bill 
does not even incorporate eleven of the proposals 
for making Taft-Hartley more equitable spon- 
sored by Senator Taft himself during his life- 
time. 

The favorable changes suggested in S. 2650 
are so limited that they would lessen only a few 
of the evils of this law. 

On the other hand, S. 2650 would introduce 
new evils, and would serve to postpone the ac- 
complishment of real and necessary reforms. 
There is attached hereto a brief analysis of the 
provisions of the Senate Committee’s S. 2650 
as amended. 

With best wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


+ + 


supreme in the matter of labor-management re- 
lations affecting interstate commerce can uni- 
formity in the law of labor relations be main- 
tained. 

l-a 


Under this proposed amendment Congress 
would delegate to the states power to deal with 
matters exclusively within the province of the 
Federal Government, without any standards pre- 
scribed. This represents a total abandonment 
of Federal powers to the states and raises serious 
constitutional questions as to the validity of this 
provision. 


2. Agency. 


The Bill establishes the common law rule of 
agency in place of the rule in the present Act 
which states that whether specific acts were 
authorized or ratified shall not be controlling. 
Under the proposed Bill, the person acting as 
an agent must be shown to have some authority, 
either actual or implied, and a labor organiza- 
tion cannot be held responsible for the acts of 
an individual member solely on the ground of 
such membership. This represents a small im- 
provement over the present law, but does not 
go nearly far enough. A hostile National Labor 
Relations Board or an anti-labor court may imply 
some authority under the common law rule of 
agency when none actually exists. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has recommended and 
still insists that the Norris-LaGuardia Act defi- 
nition of agency be written into the Taft-Hart- 


ley Act—that there must be clear proof of actual 
authorization or ratification by labor organiza- 
tions before they may be held liable for conduct 
of their members, officers, or agents.  - 


3. Secondary Boycotts 


The Bill seeks to amend Section 8(b) (4) (A) 
with the avowed purpose of liberalizing the re- 
strictions on so-called secondary activity, or, as 
is more accurate, labor’s right to engage in 
activity for mutual aid and assistance. In sub- 
stance, the proposed amendment appears de- 
signed to permit secondary activity in two situ- 
ations—(1) where the primary employer (that 
is, the employer in respect to whom the primary 
labor dispute exists) has farmed-out his work, 
or the services normally performed, to another 
(secondary) employer under a contract or agree- 
ment, and (2) where the primary and secondary 
employers are jointly engaged in construction 
work on a construction project at the particular 
job site where the picketing takes place. The 
primary strike, however, must be one which is 
lawful under the Act and cannot be in violation 
of a contract. 

The Senate Committee Bill proposal does not 
eliminate the present restrictions which prevent 
workers from refusing in concert to work on or 
handle struck work or to refuse to work for an 
employer who is receiving goods or utilizing 
services produced or supplied by another em- 
ployer who is operating under non-union, sub- 
standard, employment-displacing, or cut-throat 
conditions of employment. The proposed amend- 
ments fail to correct the great injustices of the 
Taft-Hartley “secondary boycott” restrictions 
and fail far short of permitting unions to en- 
gage in mutual assistance and cooperation as 
traditionally conducted for the protection of 
their working standards. 


4. Free Speech 


The free speech provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is amended to write into the law recent ad- 
verse decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board reversing past Board rulings on employer 
speech before captive audiences and to write 
into the law a provision precluding the Board 
from setting aside representation elections even 
where unions are viciously attacked before cap- 
tive audiences shortly before an election. The 
Bill does enlarge the present Act to permit the 
Board to examine all the circumstances to see 
whether any actual threat was involved in the 
employer’s statement, but even then the pro- 
posed amendment would give employers great 
encouragement to attack unions before captive 
audiences without great fear that an election 
will be set aside even if its result is substantially 
affected by the employer’s speech. The Board 
simply has to find that no actual threats were 
involved to condone such conduct. 


5. Reopening of Contracts 


Heretofore, the bargaining representative has 
been able to negotiate with the employer during 
the term of a contract with regard to subjects 
which had not been discussed or negotiated in 
the existing contract. Under the proposed Bill 
the employer need not even discuss such sub- 
jects unless a specific provision has been in- 
serted in the agreement to permit such negotia- 
tion, or unless the parties mutually consent. 
Thus, the proposal is restrictive of, union rights 
to meet unforeseen contingencies during a con- 
tract term. 
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6. Union Shop and Pre-Hire Contracts in 
Construction, and Other Industries Where 
Employment is Temporary 


The Bill proposes a new section to the Act 
which would have the effect of permitting pre- 
hire or pre-election contracts in the construction 
and entertainment industries and in other in- 
dustries or sections thereof where the Board 
determines that employment is casual, intermit- 
tent or temporary in nature. Furthermore, in 
these industries the thirty-day grace or escape 
period provided in respect to the application of 
union membership requirements in the present 
Act is reduced to seven days. While this rep- 
resents some improvement, nevertheless this 
change does not meet our often repeated objec- 
tion to any governmental regulation of union 
security agreements as being an interference 
with the collective bargaining process and an 
invasion of traditional union protections. The 
entire subject of union security, as one of the 
most important subject matters of collective bar- 
gaining, should be left entirely to the parties 
involved to negotiate freely across the bargain- 
ing table. 

Furthermore, the proposed amendment leaves 
untouched Section 14(b) of the Act ‘which gives 
to the states a free hand to regulate and pro- 
scribe as they see fit in the field of union secur- 
ity, providing the state regulations are more 
restrictive than the federal. As a consequence, 
the apparently helpful union-security conces- 
sions (which are limited, however, to the con- 
struction and other temporary employment in- 
dustries) are rendered completely meaningless 
and unavailable in those fifteen states where 
union-security agreements are outlawed. 

While the seven-day proposal is helpful in the 
limited field of its application, the amendment 
does not meet practical considerations in the 
industries involved where employment is less 
than seven days. Large groups of workers in 
such industries are employed by a particular 
employer for periods less than seven days and 
often less than one day. In the maritime indus- 
try, for example, which incidentally is not spe- 
cifically exempt along with construction and 
entertainment as it was.in an earlier Senate Bill 
sponsored by the President, the seven-day con- 
cession does not meet practicalities involved, 
particularly in respect to the functioning of the 
traditional hiring hall. 


7. Disenfranchisement of Economic Strikers 


The Bill would amend Section 9(c) (3) 
which denies economic strikers the right to vote 
in representation elections. The Bill provides 
that in any lawful strike no employer represen- 
tation petition shall be entertained by the Board 
prior to the termination of the strike or within 
one year if the strike is not settled. It requires, 
further, that no petition filed by any other per- 
son or union other than the organization on 
strike will be entertained for a period of six 
months after the: commencement of a strike. 
This does not eliminate the possibility of union- 
busting inherent in this section. It merely de- 
creases to a degree such possibilities. Economic 
strikers would still not be allowed to vote in 
representation elections. Their replacements, 
however, would still have the right to vote, 
after the expiration of the periods mentioned. 


8. Simplification of Filing Requirements 


The Bill would somewhat simplify the filing 
requirements by eliminating the necessity to file 
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Where They Are Playing 


EAST 

The Ambassadors of Rhythm are playing a 
return engagement at the Park Inn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.... Appearing nightly for his third year 
at Jackson’s Steak House in the Bronx, N. Y., 
is Gil Murray at the piano and solovox .. . Paul 
Jouard’s Orchestra, featuring Charles Harmon 
and John Huwiler, has returned to the Lake 
Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y., for another 
season . . . Pianist and singer Juanita Evelyn 
Smith is at the Green Gables in Little Falls, 
N. Y., for an indefinite time . . . Russ Gilmore 
and, his Orchestra open May 15 at Norrie Point 
Inn, Staatsburg, N. Y., for the Summer season 
. . . Trombonist Ray Randall has organized a 
new band and has been working dates around 
New York. 

Phil Brito ended his four weeks’ engagement 
with his new orchestra at Frank Dailey’s 
Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, N. J., on March 7. 
... The team of Luis and Andrews are the at- 
traction at the Woodland Cocktail Lounge in 
Merchantville, N. J. . . . Johnny Austin and 
Orchestra at the Wagner Ballroom in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Pianist Jackie Lee on location at the Coronet 
Lounge in Baltimore, Md., starting May 4 for 
a four-week date . . . The Mid-Knighters Or- 
chestra is playing at Ali Gahn Shrine Club in 
Cumberland, Md. 


NEW YORK 

The Paul Bley Trio is appearing with Louis 
Armstrong at Basin Street. The group goes to 
Japan for the Summer months . . . The orches- 
tra of Tony Carter moved into the Arcadia 
Ballroom for two weeks on April 6. On May 3 
the eleven-piece orchestra of Kenny Sheldon 
ended its two-weeker there . . . Sol Yaged is 
currently billing “Jazz Concerts” at the Hotel 
Earle in Greenwich Village on Sundays, along 
with Buch Clayton, Johnny Blowers, Arvel 
Shaw and Johnny Guarnieri. Yaged’s trio is 
entertaining at the Somerset Cafe ... The 
“Central Plaza All-Stars”—Buster Bailey, clari- 


net; Sonny Greer, drums; Willie Smith, piano; 
Charlie Shavers, trumpet; Herb Flemming, 
trombone—appearing at the Central Plaza , 


MIDWEST 

The Charlie Kehrer Orchestra will furnish a 
week of music at Moonlite Gardens, Coney 
Island, Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning May 29. 
It’s their fifth consecutive year there. The 
Kehrer organization will return to Coney Island 
on June 13... O’Brien and Evans Duo opened 
May 3 at the Hotel Elkhart, Elkhart, Ind... . 
Buddy Laine and his Whispering Music of To- 
morrow will appear at the Lake Club in Spring- 
field, Ill., May 11th to the 27th, inclusive .. . 
Organist Hal Pearl has been featured at Chi- 
cago’s Aragon Ballroom for the past ten and 
one-half years . . . Eddie Del Giudie with © 
Johnny Hiden KGCU Radio Studio Band in 
Mandan and Bismarck, N. D. 


SOUTH 

Charlie Carroll recently at the Blue Goose 
Restaurant in Stuart, Fla... . Larry Leverenz 
opened the beginning of May for an indefinite 
run at the Club Baii in Daytona Beach, Fla. 
. . . Jazz with a solid beat echoed down the 
halls of Florida State University’s School of 
Music in Tallahassee 2:: March 29, as another 
educational innovation, a laboratory dance band, 
got its first showing there. 


WEST 

Nat Velasquez completed his stay at Ed 
Kenney’s Park Inn Tavern, Iselin, N. J., on 
May 2, and is returning to Reno, Nev... . Bill 
Stanton and the Gentlemen of Note are cur- 
rently at the Commercial Hotel in Elko, Nev. 

Joe Jaros’ Orchestra will be in Reading, Calif., 
at Ricardo’s Night Club until May 30. 


CANADA 

Pianist Lloyd Cooper opened at the Brada 
Derby in Toronto, Ontario, in 1951, and is still 
there. 





detailed statements concerning internal oper- 
ations under union constitutions and by-laws 
presently required under Section 9(f) (A) (6). 
This is helpful but the filing requirements 
could be even more simplified. 


9. Non-Communist Affidavits 


The Bill amends Section 9(h) of the Act by 
adding a new sub-section which would have the 
effect of requiring employers to file non-com- 
munist affidavits before they may use the serv- 
ices of the National Labor Relations Board. 
This proposal merely settles upon employers 
the same onerous burden now placed on labor 
organizations. It does not in any way furnish 
relief to labor organizations. Our recommenda- 
tions are for the complete elimination of the 
non-communist affidavit in the Act. The Com- 
munist problem should be dealt with by sepa- 
rate legislation dealing uniformly in an effective 
way with this menace wherever it might appear. 


10. Injunctions 


The Bill would eliminate the mandatory in- 
junction section of the present Act under which 
the General Counsel must seek injunctions in 
all cases of alleged violations of the “secondary 
boycott” proscriptions. The Bill provides, how- 
ever, that the Board must give absolute priority 
to the processing of secondary boycott charges 
against unions, and also to refusal to bargain 
charges against employers. The present objec- 
tionable provisions for the obtaining of tem- 
porary discretionary injunctions in federal 
courts before the charges are heard on their 
merits are continued in full force and effect, 
with the added proviso that in any case where 
a temporary injunction has been granted, the 
Federal Mediation Service may, in its discretion, 
intervene in an attempt to settle the dispute. 
Since there has been no change in the pro- 
cedures for obtaining temporary injunctions, all 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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“FLUTED CHAMBER” 


HARD RUBBER 








“ORIGINAL CHAMBER” 
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“PURE SOUND CHAMBER” SONO-PLASTIC 
(IN BLACK-IVORY-CLEAR) 
“ORIGINAL CHAMBER” VIBRA-METAL 




















Dukoff “PURE SOUND” Golden French Cane REEDS 
Strength: Soft-Medium-Medium Hord-Herd 
“DUKOFF SYSTEM” MOUTHPIECE REFACING KIT 


Including: Lucite MEASURING gouge-five thickness gouges 
tip epening gouge-complete instruction guide 
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the essential evils which accompany 
the granting of temporary injunc- 
tions in labor cases — namely, the 
effective resolution of the dispute in 
favor of the employer by enjoining 
the strike or the picketing upon an 
incomplete presentation of the fac- 
tual and legal issues involved—are 
continued. All temporary injunc- 
tions should be eliminated from the 
Act. The field of labor relations is 
too delicate and controversial a one 
to make adjudications resolving 
rights one way or the other except 
after full opportunity to be heard 
and full consideration of all the 
applicable facts and all the appli- 


cable law. 


11. Grant of Power to States to 
Regulate Respecting State 
“Emergencies” 


The Bill would add a new Sec-* 


tion 14(c) to the Act which would 
read as follows: 


“(c) Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to interfere with the 
enactment and enforcement by 
the States of laws to deal in emer- 
gencies with labor disputes which, 
if permitted to occur or continue, 
will constitute a clear and present 
danger to the health or safety of 
the people of the State: Provided, 
that no State shall be authorized 
by this subsection to take action 
in any labor dispute in which the 
Federal Government is acting 
pursuant to sections 206 to 210, 
inclusive, of this Act. As used in 
this subsection, the term ‘State’ 
shall include any Territory of the 
United States.” e 

This is a very dangerous provision 
which would allow hostile state 
courts and even police authorities to 
exercise jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes in commerce, as long as an 
“emergency” could be found. What 
is an emergency? What are the 
essentials that must be present to 
constitute an emergency? Who pre- 
scribes it? Is it the Governor or 
may any state court so declare? The 
amendment does not indicate. In- 
stead, the language used is extremely 
vague and affords opportunity for 
very grave abuse. Such a provision 
in the Act could very readily be 
seized upon by state courts as au- 
thority to enjoin any strike in a 
public utility or in the transporta- 
tion field. State courts might decide 
to exercise their jurisdiction in al- 
most any other field where a serious 
strike was in progress. Such a pro- 
vision. would cause great confusion 
respecting rights in any labor dis- 
pute and would go far to deprive 
labor of rights otherwise protected 


A.F. of L.’s Opinion of Proposed Amendments to I-H 


(Continued from page fifteen) 






under the Federal law, where State 
law was more rigorous. 


The use of the phrase “clear and 
present danger” may well serve to 
invite state attacks upon the great 
personal rights of speech and assem- 
blage protected under the First 
Amendment. The Supreme Court 
has held that these rights can be 
disregarded by the states only when 
a given situation involves a “clear 
and present danger” to public safety 
or health. Thus, merely by declar- 
ing that a clear and present danger 
exists, a lower state court might en- 
join almost any labor activity in a 
given strike situation no matter how 
much merit there may be in the 
strikers’ position, and then it may 
be a year or even two before the 
case can be carried to the highest 
courts and a reversal obtained, by 
which time, of course, the strike will 
have been broken and the dispute 
ended. 


The provision stating that the 
states may not take action where 
the Federal Government is acting 
under the national emergency sec- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act raises 
this question: If in any given situ- 
ation it is the judgment of the. 
President of the United States that 
there is no need for governmental 
intervention or for the issuing of 
injunctions, why should the states 
be permitted to transcend the judg- 
ment of the President and intervene 
to enjoin the strike simply because 
the national Government has not 
acted? Is not the judgment of the 
national Government in fields affect- 
ing interstate commerce entitled to 
greater weight than that of the 
forty-eight individual state govern- 
ments? 


12. National Emergencies 


The Bill proposes that after the 
Board of Inquiry which is set up 
under the Taft-Hartley Act makes 
its last report of the positions of the 
parties, the President be empowered 
to reconvene it and have the Board 
make recommendations for settle 
ment of the dispute. These recom- 
mendations, which the Board of In- 
quiry may not make at present, 
would not be binding on either 
party. This proposal, rather than 
improving the present cumbersome 
and unworkable provisions of the 
law, in fact adds one more needless 
step to the already confused pro- 
cedure. The emergency disputes 
provisions of the law would still 
depend on the injunction as the 
method for dealing with the prob- 
lem, and the American Federation 
of Labor believes that the injunction 
has no place in the settlement of 
labor disputes. 
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KEY BANDS IN OKLAHOMA 


Photographs of some of the bands ntentioned herein 
are shown on pages twenty-four and twenty-five. 


BARTLESVILLE 


When the Cherokee Strip Cele- 
bration is held each year in the 
Ponca City area, many dance 
bands are featured at the parties 
held during the event, among 
them, Herb Jimmerson and _his 
Orchestra and Bates Hunt and his 
Melody Men. 

“Western Swing” is the favorite 
musical medium in the Pawhuska 
and Bartlesville area. Exponents 
of this combination of hoe-down, 
big band swing and Dixieland, are 
Clarence Franklin and his Ranch- 
ers of Rhythm, Kenny Viles and 
his Osage Ramblers, Dave Cave- 
ness and the Cimarron Valley 
Boys, and Washington County 
Sheriff “Suzie” Spears and the 
Court House Boys. 

Many holiday dances and enter- 
tainments are held in and around 
Bartlesville, some of which present 
name bands and acts, such as Dick 
Jurgen’s Orchestra and the Ames 
Brothers. Featured at these and 
many other entertainments in 
Northeastern Oklahoma are also 
Marvin Whisman and his Orches- 
tra, and Don Elkins and the Aris- 
tocrats. 


MUSKOGEE 


The country club in Muskogee 
employs name bands of national 
reputation, Ted Weems, Woody 
Herman, Freddy Martin, Frankie 
Carle, Chuck Foster and others. 
others. 

Claude Thomas and his Band 
and Bene Benedetto and his Or- 
chestra are doing spot engagements 
in eastern Oklahoma. 

The attraction at the Meadow- 
brook Country Club is the Leonard 
Howard Orchestra. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


The “Tune Toppers” have been 
appearing daily on television sta- 
tion KTVQ since its opening. 

Bill Phillips’ Lounge features 
weekly the Wesley Sims Trio. 

Playing throughout the South- 
west are Merl Lindsay and his 
Western Swing Band, “The Okla- 
homa Night-Riders,” and a team 
ef fifteen years’ standing, Wiley 
Walker and Gene Sullivan. 

Hank Thompson and his West- 
ern Swing Band (called the Brazos 
Valley Boys) tour every State in 
the Union, playing the leading 
ballrooms, fairs, rodeos, auditori- 
ums and night clubs. 

The Wayne Nichols Orchestra 
is now at the Derby Club. 

The thirty-piece aggregation of 
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Ruby Nance performs at every 
type of function from rodeos to 
stage shows. 

The “Chuck Wagon Gang” is 
at present on WKY-TV. 


TULSA 


Nevin Ellis and the Stardusters, 
which have been featured at the 
Stardust Supper Club in Tulsa for 
three years, do dates for various 
other organizations in Tulsa. 

The Musical Morons Band, 
formed in 1946, appears for con- 
ventions and rodeos all over the 
Southwest. Several times each 
year they play for and entertain 
at the Veteran’s Hospital in Mus- 
kogee, the Orphan’s Home in 
Pryor, the Boys’ Home and Crip- 
pled Children’s Home in Tulsa. 

Sixteen-year-old cornetist Larry 
Lee Skinner and his Band are 
finishing their second consecutive 
year supplying music for the Sat- 
urday Niters Club at the Y.W.C.A. 

Lem Noah and Phil Smith, 
one of Tulsa’s oldest square dance 
teams, have been playing in Tulsa 
and the State of Oklahoma for 
more than fourteen years. Also 
entertaining for square dancing-in 
the northeast section of Oklahoma 
are the Buck Crook and Dean 
Hood duo. 

Joe Linde and his Orchestra, or- 
ganized in 1924, have been fea- 
tured at The Blue Moon for the 
past four years. 

Ken Miller Band is kept busy in 
Tulsa and neighboring cities, as 
are Pete Bertie and his Orchestra 
and Ed Gowans’ Band. 

Organized since 1930, Earl Epps 
and his Orchestra are playing 
dance engagements in and around 
Tulsa, especially at the Saba Grot- 
to Club. 

Leon McAuliff and his Western 
Swing Band has a daily television 
show on KOTV, Tulsa, and a 
daily radio show on radio station 
KRMG, Tulsa, and KFBI, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. McAuliff owns and 
operates the Cimarron Ballroom 
and occupies this spot on Wednes- 
day and Saturday of each week. 

In addition to the daily week- 
day schedule of broadcasting over 
KVOO, Johnnie Lee Wills and his 
Western Swing Band and his man- 
ager and master of ceremonies, 
O. W. Mayo, do a schedule of 
dances six nights each week. 

Ernie Fields spends over two or 
three months of the year in Tulsa 
where he is active in civic affairs 
and does at least one benefit there 
every. year. Thomas Hodge is the 


featured dancer. 














SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 
Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- 
Built — Backed by Factory 
Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Lecal Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 

















SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 





DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$16-75 


Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. HAND-STITCHED 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34-46 long 
and up. Smart—cool—good looking. 
Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 


Colors: Royal Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Beige, etc. 


We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S. A. 


Also SLACKS to match or contrast 
$8.75 


Free sample materia's sent upon request. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 7 ,2csive Siow Yor,3,1 ¥- 























- SQUIER STRINGS 


Designed For Professionals 


NOTE GUITARISTS: 
MAKE SURE YOU HAVE SQUIER-TRUED OR ELECTRO-AMP 
STRINGS FOR BRILLIANCE, BALANCE, AND DURABILITY 


Vv. C. SQUIER CO. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














Violin and Viola Players: 


Progress rapidly with the new MAR-JAN bow guide. Correct your present bowing 
technique. Seconds to put on or take off. Excellent for beginners. (Patent Pending.) 


ONLY $2.00 


WRITE TO: BOX No. 141 TERRYVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


a(39 HMQUE Of PERCUSSION 





I note, on the cover of a recent “Musical Merchandise Maga- 
zine,” a picture of a unique trio of “musicians” —three former 
ring champions taking over the instruments of the band at Jack 
Dempsey’s Restaurant in New York. 

These are Joe Louis, former heavyweight champion; Rocky 
Graziano, ex-middleweight champ; and Jack himself, posed in 
the act of pouring forth their souls for dear old Local 802. 


If perchance, these boys should ever decide to profession- 
alize, musically, they should do well. Just imagine some wise 
guy who didn’t fancy the way they played stepping up to the 
stand and bawling them out. 


What quick results this could bring! 


THE FLAM TAP 


Aswering a New Orleans reader, the rudimental flam tap is executed 
in Strict rhythm, as written: 


ee Ee Bae 
ae Pe ok 
5 \am Xalp S\ am Lap 


Of course there is no reason why you shouldn’t play it in shuffle 


rhythm if you so desire: 
ie ae a 
tr R  '3@ 





Better Sor everyday plauing 1,1 think = “RL*RL) 
5 Oey pleyng 


Or in the rhythm of six-eight, where it is known as Flam Acceat 


Number Two: 
ea 0i,s #2 20): 7 
des, a. ies es ee ee ae eee 
But for rudimental purposes the first example shows the way it 


should be played. 

















PLAY TRUMPET? EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 


MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Don’t guess — Make certain — Write for embouchur2 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














By GEORGS LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing Grummer .......... $2.50 
MALLET CONTROL 

For the practicing vibe player......$2.50 

MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schoois and Drum Corps......... $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Instructor $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 
400 Measures Analyzed and 
Fingered 75 
Postpaid — Cash with Order 














GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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The flam tap is at its best in the exhibition, contest and marching 
beats of rudimental drumming, and is commonly used as shown in the 
following excerpts from one of my solos, Yours Rudimentally: 











Lam toalp 
gollowing a roll 
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This rudiment rarely appears in art music, but when it does it can 
be most effective. The quotation below, from Suppe’s overture Pique 
Dame (as it appears in The Gardner Modern Method for Drums and 
Accessories, Part 1), shows its effective use. “The rapid tempo in which 
this passage occurs,” says Gardner, “requires a finished technique.” (I'll 
say it does, comments G. L. S.) 
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Again the rudiment (or rather an opportunity to use it) occurs in 
Suppe’s overture Banditenstrieche (Jolly Robbers). This quote comes 
from the same source, and again the tempo is fast enough to keep the 
player on his toes: « 


Viwace 

ee a eS el) ek eke 
2 ee ee ee ee ee 
TITRA “LL RRL RER LE 


“FRE R LE 
ee an ea a 


In modern dance the flam tap is not at its best, for even when dis- 
torted into the shuffle rhythm, it does not readily fit into the idiom of 
today. It could be worked into soloing on the drum set, but flams are 
used infrequently here. We hear it occasionally in some of the icky-ticky 
Dixieland figures. 

Nevertheless, flams and flam rudiments should be carefully studied 
and mastered. For, as I have said before in this column, they lead into 
the control of ruffs, which in turn lend themselves to a thousand rhythmic 
combinations indispensable in the modern dance and soloing idiom. 


AUGUST HELMECKE 


Gus made his farewell appearance with the Goldman Band at a 
Guggenheim Memorial Concert in Central Park, New York, on a July 
night in 1952. Before joining Goldman he was for years a member of 
the Sousa Band and played for many other greats in band music, his 
career dating back to 1893, when he played his first engagement—at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 

A drummer first, last and always, he was buried appropriately, so 
his friend Marty Snitzer of Philadelphia tells me, with his cherished bass 
drum stick in his hand. 

A host of friends and admirers will mourn the passing of this grand 
old man whom Dr. Goldman once termed “the greatest drummer in 
the land.” 

August Helmecke, eighty-four, retired Goldman Band bass drummer 
and a favorite even with the youngsters, who affectionately called him 
“Gus,” died February 26, this year, at a Long Island hospital. 











JUST ONE LITTLE WORD 


In my column in the March issue when I described the way drummers 
Alan Abel and Joe Venuto have to flit hither and yon through a stageful 


(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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Gretsch Spotlight 
Tip on cymbals from 


drum star Mel Lewis 
with Ray Anthony band 









ee Sig 
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MEL LEWIS, a Ray Anthony, former Tex Beneke man—and one of the 
nation’s top drummers, passes this good tip about cymbal work: “To back 
up a soloist or in big band ensemble work there’s nothing like the sound of 
those new K. Zildjian cymbals.” Everyone knows the best cymbals come from 
Turkey—and K. Zildjians are the genuine made-in-Turkey Cymbals. For that 
new cymbal sound look for the initial “K.” Genuine Zildjians are distributed 
by Fred. Gretsch, makers of those “great Gretsch Broadcaster drums” played 
ag Lewis (and consistent winners of national drummer popularity polls!) 
FREE--write for your copy of “Cymbal-playing Tips.” Frep, Gretscu, Dept. 
IM-554, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 











INTERPRETATIONS FOR PIANO 


Book No. 1 and Book No. 2 





Contents of Sook He.1 | Contents of Sook Mo. 2 





OVER THE RAINBOW LAURA 
DON'T BLAME ME THAT OLD FEELING 
COQUETTE I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
AGAIN EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME RAMONA 
1M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE ONCE IN A WHILE 
I'LL NEVER BE THE SAME SWEET AND LOVELY 
THANKS A MILLION SPRING IS HERE 
FOR ALL WE KNOW STREET OF DREAMS 
TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS HOW ABOUT YOU 


. 


Price $1.00 each book 
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Gretsch Spotlight 





Gipsy Markoff Likes the Looks-Plus. 


of Her New La Tosca 


Gipsy Markoff and Gretsch—La Tosca 


Courage is the added ingredient that makes beautiful, talented, internationally 
applauded Gipsy Markoff a VIP in everybody's book. The story of her 
triumph over disaster after her World War II plane crash is show-business 
history. We’re proud that Gipsy plays and praises the new 70th Anniversary 
Gretsch—La Tosca accordion. Gipsy thinks her La Tosca is tops for the spot- 
light—in tone as well as appearance. “Vital that I have an accordion I can 
depend on,” says Gipsy. “The La Tosca reputation and performance are so 
reassuring.” Whatever your needs, there’s a La Tosca to satisfy them, at a 
price you can afford. See your dealer or write us for details, on the luxurious 
new La Tosca line. Fred. Gretsch, IM-554, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 





SEAVTY DIGNITY 


The purchase of a LIFTON 
Case is like buying paid-up 
insurance for the life of your 
valued instrument. 

You can afford this protec- 
tion for pennies more. 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION 


18 WEST tm STREET . NEW YORK. N.Y. 
LIFTON CASES ARE MADE FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Insist on the LIFTON Trademark — Your Guarantee of Satisfaction 


THE 
“STERLING” 
MARK IN 
INSTRUMENT 
CASES 








DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








SOME MORE THOUGHTS ON TONE QUALITY 

For sake of simplicity let us agree to the terms “cornet tone” and 
“trumpet tone.” For sake of fairness let us list all of the descriptive 
adjectives musicians use, that is both the pros and the cons, because it 
seems almost everyone who listens has at times both good words and 
bad for either instrument. There is a part truth in every description. 

TRUMPET TONE CORNET TONE 

(a) pro (b) con (c) pro (d) con 

bright thin soft dead 

exciting brassy large soggy 

brilliant cutting round dull 

projecting boisterous dark colorless 

good edge nasal blending spread 

You can easily see that the words paired horizontally are a/most 
synonymous. The subtle differences, however, allow a vertical column 
of words that summarize a like, or a dislike, of a type of tone, and explain 
why a player strives for one tone rather than the other. /f you desire a 
truer trumpet tone you should try for a greater mastery of the concepts 
listed in column (a) and an elimination of the detriments listed in column 
(b). In like manner, columns (c) and (d) can guide you to a “true 
cornet sound.” With thought and care a compromise that is down the 
middle is also possible to those who feel that approach is the most bene- 
ficial to their type of work. 


CORNET AND TRUMPET STYLE 


The subject factors that facilitate the production of cornet tone or 
trumpet tone has been given emphasis in a previous series of articles. 
By shifting to a discussion of musical style, we ascend to a plane higher 
than an instrumental or mechanical one. Concern with instruments or 
mouthpieces is only an igtermediate stage that must be transcended in 
erder to achieve artistry. “Cornet style” and “trumpet style” are only 
elementary terms of instrumental derivation; they really should quickly 
be replaced by the broader conceptions inherent in the terms melodic 
style and rhythmic style. Any mature musician realizes he must develop 
high proficiency in both. It would be ridiculous for one to expect a high 
professional position as “only a melody player,” or as just “a good rhythm 
man.” Similarly, a cornetist does not become superior melodically, or 
the trumpeter better rhythmically, just because of the instrument that 1s 
played. Yet, many a brass man has played for directors who seem to 
harbor this rather fantastic notion. 

Again stop a minute and reflect. Isn’t most of the music one plays 
capable of being separated into being predominantly either melodic or 
rhythmic? Ballads and songs typify melody; marches or rumbas typify 
thythm. Similarly, each page of a performer's part of almost any serious 
musical composition is made up of phrases that when considered singly 
show primarily either a melodic or a rhythmic emphasis. 

To get a good performance of such parts (which are the backbone 
of the instrumental literature) are you going to ask the performer to shift 
from the cornet to the trumpet, and back to the cornet, etc., etc., for each 
and every phrase? Hmmm. Or do you think it might be possible that 
the players could learn to do a professional job on both types of playing 
with the same instrument? Now just how far can one carry the differ- 
ences between cornetists and trumpeters when doth have to do what any 
musician on any instrument has to do, and that is intelligently and musi- 
cally to enhance both melodic and rhythmic passages with the tone and 
style most suited to each. 

Until music develops the “platoon system” used (and now discarded ) 
in football, this will remain an accepted demand. Few leaders can stand 
the financial burden of a big battery of specialists. From the orchestra- 
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tion point of view, good arrangers (like good coaches) take advantage 
of the special talents of special performers to do special things; but the 
bulk of the load is always carried by the all-around player who is expected 
to be proficient in all departments of the game. ; 


MELODIC STYLE 


Good melody playing asks for beauty and fullness of tone; a free, 
singing production of the sound; a nice vibrato, and a musical and imagi- 
native interpretation of the phrasing. Most instrumental compositions 
offer the performer the chance to demonstrate his proficiency in these 
respects in a solo passage. Hence it is logical to think of melodic style 
and solo style as one. 

My question: Is solo style then monopolized by the cornet just be- 
cause the instrument incorporates many constructional features that facili- 
tate a rich tone? Does the trumpet disappoint the ear when attempting 
“solo style”? Listen for your own answer. 


RHYTHMIC STYLE 


The performance of good rhythm requires strictness in counting and 
concentration, care and control of technique and execution. Rhythm 
must be clean, clear, accurate. The essence of rhythm is life, excitement, 
and brilliance. These are the same terms we saw listed among the virtues 
ascribed to the tone of the trumpet; so it is easy to see why “rhythmic 
style” is sometimes called “trumpet style.” (This does not, of course, 
imply that the cornet is incapable of rhythmic performance.) 

Although some solo passages are predominantly rhythmic, it is more 
usual that the ensemble (tutti) or accompaniment sections of large musi- 
cal compositions or arrangements should contain the more important and 
intricate rhythmical passages. So for convenience and contrast we can 
think of rhythmic style as ensemble style. This gives the following 
associations: : 

rhythm — ensemble — trumpet 
melody — solo — cornet 

In light of the information which we have previously presented, a 
small portion of this is logical and true. To the director this could mean, 
through reorchestration, some clever and subtle artistic possibilities are 
at hand; but without care and caution, nothing happens. 


The main message, however, is to the player. The writing is on the 
wall. Again it says that you must play both good melody. and good 
rhythm. Neither can safely be considered more important than the other. 
/f one instrument can be considered a slight asset to one style, have you 
ever considered it could be then considered a slight detriment to the other? 
It is the player’s—and his teacher’s—responsibility to overcome obstacles 
and shortcomings, so that the listener hears only good performance and 
good music at all times. 

The more you think it over the more you realize that, whether you 
use a cornet or a trumpet, you can’t purchase all-around artistry. You 
work’it out of any instrument. a ect FEA 





Ted Rodgers and his Combo have been organized for about twelve years, playing on 
the side of Dixieland at country clubs and hotels in the surrounding territory of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Members include Clark Kendrick, piano; Scat Adkins, drums; Pep Johnson, 
tenor; T. J. Dean, trumpet; Ted Rodgers, bass and leader. 
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ing — you'll find that Holton will do most for you. 
See and try the brilliant new Holton 
models at your dealers today. 


WHEN THE STANLEY STEAMER 
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DOWN MAIN STREET 
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In the exciting days when the “horseless carriage” made 
its bid for acceptance, Holton instruments were 


already favorites of soloists and band and orchestra 


musicians everywhere. 


Even today, no matter how you measure value in an 
instrument — in terms of intonation, clarity and tone 


quality, precise mechanical action or ease of play- 
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ing there during the summers of 1950 and 1951. 
In April of the present year he directed, as the 
final concert of the season, an English version 
of Tosca, with three outstanding stars as prin- 
cipals, Herva Nelli, Robert Weede and Louis 
Roney. 

The Oklahoma City Symphony, Tulsa’s senior 
by ten years, is living proof of the lasting benefits 
of the Work Projects Administration. Emerging 
directly from under its brooding wings, it made 
its debut January 3rd, 1938, under the baton of 
Ralph Rose as a seventy-six-piece orchestra, and, 
by the end of 1940, had toured seventeen cities 
and been heard in thirty-three school concerts, 
these besides the regular series. With the end 
of the depression the symphony held bravely 
together, and after the 1941-42 season came under 
the guardianship of the newly formed Oklahoma 
City Symphony Society. In 1951, following a 
thirteen-year conductorship of Victor Alessandro 
(who had taken over the baton from Mr. Rose) 
the present conductor, Guy Fraser Harrison, 
mounted the podium. The 5,000 subscribers 
and the community's genuine enthusiasm for 
this adoptee of theirs have brought the Okla- 
homa City Symphony through to its seventcenth 


22 ? 


GUY FRASER HARRISON, conductor, 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra 


bh. ARTHUR BROWN, conductor, 
Tulsa Philharmonic Orchestra 


ROBERT RUDIE, concert master, Okla- 
homa City Symphony Orchestra 


TRACY SILVESTER, producer and direc- 
tor, Twilight Time, Oklahoma City 


season with every evidence of its being a perma- 
nent institution. Pretty good for a city of only 
250,000! 

Phases of Mr. Harrison’s life-long aim to fur- 
ther music have been his graduation from the 
Royal College of Music in his native England, 
a choir directorship in Manila, P. I:, the found- 
ing and conducting of a Filipino Orchestra, 
professorship at Eastman School of Music, con- 
ductorship of the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
musical directorship of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association’s Grand Opera Productions, 
and, finally, conductorship of the Oklahoma 
Symphony. His special aptitude for directing 
children’s concerts and his fine sense of program 
balance are assets in this town which brings its 
school children by bus-loads to concerts and 
which is avid to learn the whole repertory of 
symphonic output. 

Nor do instrumentalists in Oklahoma City 
have to hole in in non-musical jobs during the 
summer. The “Twilight Time” series, the in 
spiration of Tracy Silvester and the First Chris- 
tian Church of that city, engages artists of wide 
note and employs a twenty-six-piece orchestra. 
Its operatic productions—Trial by Jury, Down 
in the Valley, Pagliacci, Song of America have 
already been given—make use of local operatic 
talent. Each year the second program is turned 
over to the Barbershop organization—of which 
more anon. 

The symphony sponsoring period in Okla- 
homa has followed so short on the log cabin 
era that many a sixty-year-old in the State can 
draw contrasts from actual experience between 
the two. Ample evidence exists of a still earlier 
era, when the whole land was a happy hunting 
ground, with buffalo roaming by the thousands 
and the Indians in undisputed possession of one 
of the richest grazing lands in the country. 


The Earliest Settlers 


For all there are still 53,769 Indians in the 
State, their music exists today only in symbolic 
fashion. How dance the dance of war, when 
for fifty years no war-path has been trod? How 
sing the sun in when science has so neatly 
catalogued its entrances and its exits? Also it 
must be remembered that even as it existed in 
the past, Indian music occurred in hundreds of 
varieties—one for each of the 342 tribes which 
once spread from coast to coast. 

Universal, however, are certain aspects. In- 
dian music # not something to enjoy, to per- 
form, as with us, for entertainment. It is some- 
thing to use—a rite, a means for coaxing or 


forcing nature into accomplishing certain things, 
growing corn, bringing the sun back to Sum. 
mer heat, causing rain to fall, making buffaloes 
plentiful, healing the sick. The real old-time 
Indian has no “popular” songs, sung just for 
the fun of it. His songs are all utilitarian, all 
dead serious. 


To accomplish their end, songs must be sung 
exactly as they have been received from earlier 
generations or other tribes, not only in tones 
and rhythms but also in the circumstances sur. 
rounding the singing and in the equipment 
used, To remember clearly and reproduce 
accurately is therefore an ability highly valued, 
Obsolete words are often used in these ritual 
songs—words whose meanings have been com 
pletely lost. Yet in these songs, too, the singer 
takes care that the pronunciation is exactly as 
heard. Sometimes songs are composed around 
modern events, in which cases one is allowed 
to sing new words to familiar melodies. Also 
songs are sometimes sung in the language of 
another tribe, usually one with many vowels, 
as being easier to sing. 

Indian music has no ascertainable scale se 
quence. However, most of their songs progress 
downward, with the lowest note at the end of 
the song. The Indian sings, as a rule, with his 
teeth slightly separated, jaws somewhat rigid, 
lips changing but little. The muscles of the 
throat alone are used, determining the changes 
in tone. Some songs are efficacious only if the 
singer is dancing: hence the all-night sings ac 
companied by all-night dancing. 

Indian love songs have received wide recog- 
nition, but the truth is that singing of love is 
but a comparatively recent practice among this 
people. In the old days love songs were con 
sidered dangerous—at least to the singer. If he 
persisted, the medicine man was called in. The 
very few love songs saved from earlier times 
would scarcely get into the modern crooner’s 
catalogue. The warrior merely counted up his 
assets—ponies, feats of strength, scalps—to ascer- 
fain whether their sum was sufficient to warrant 
matrimony. Lullabies were not dignified with 
the name of “song.” Nor were women’s ritual 
songs considered as efficacious as men’s. 

To an Indian a song definitely belongs to 
some one person. He prefaces any rendition 
(for tourists or musicologists) with “This is the 
song of my great-grandfather,” or “This is the 
song of the wise medicine man, Big Bear.” 

One of the Indian’s dearest possessions is often 
an unsung song. According to a custom that 
once was prevalent throughout practically all 
the tribes, a young lad at about the age of twelve 
goes out on a solitary vigil, or, if he remains 
at home, blackens his face with charcoal and 
keeps’ apart from the others. Whichever way it 
is done, the ritual is expected to evoke a dream 
or vision,* in which his guardian spirit appears 
and offers him, among other gifts, a song. This 
is to be a source of strength to him when great 
need arises. However, the war may not be 
fought; the hunt not be engaged in; the wild 


*if his vision dees not come during the first vigil, 
the Indian boy, at least in some tribes, is given 
a test of character. His father places before him 
two dishes, one filled with charcoal, one with food 
If the lad takes the charcoal and again blackens 
his face, manhood lies before him. If he chooses 
the food—the life of ease—he relinquishes his 
vision for ail time. 
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beast not be encountered. Still, the recipient 
knows and his comrades know, that here is 
one who has had a dream, who has been given 
a song. The song unsung is the very source of 
his manhood. 

The American Indian—according to his own 
legends as well as archeological research—has 
played musical instruments since the dawn of 
history. Now, the use of instruments usually 
presupposes a fixed scale. However, the one 
melody instrument of the Indian, the flute,* is 
quite haphazard in its tone sequence. The holes, 
it seems, are pierced not according to any har- 
monic system but rather merely for eye-appeal 
and finger comfort. The flute, incidentally, is 
held, not like the modern flute, that is, trans- 
versely, but straight ahead, like a recorder. Also, 
like a recorder, it has a whistle mouthpiece. A 
portion of this mouthpiece is a delicately whittled 
piece of wood which is. often merely attached 
by thongs (not glued) to the main stem, so that 


it may be adjusted for sound. The flutist usually 
fashions his own flute—choosing a stick which 
is conveniently sized for the length of his arms, 
then splitting it down lengthwise, hollowing it, 
shaping the mouthpiece and fingerholes, and 
then binding the two halves with thongs and 
applying resin to stop the cracks. 

The whistle used by the Indian also varies 
according to the arm-length of the user. One 
type is tipped with downy bird feathers which 
float gently when stirred by the player’s breath. 

The Indian gives way to none in his mastery 
of rhythm—which means that his chief concern 
is with percussive instruments. His hand drum 
may have one or two heads, and may or may 
not have snares. His larger drum, formerly 
fashioned by stretching hides over stakes 
pounded in a circle in the ground, is today 
usually a regular bass drum or metal washtub 
properly equipped with taut skin. Several men 
sit around it and drum while they sing. The 
water drum is made by burning a log and 
scraping away the charred interior, until a clean 
cylinder is obtained. A small bung-hole is 
burned into the side and stopped with a wooden 
plug, much on the principle of the beer keg. 
Partly filled with water and covered tightly by 
deer-hide, this drum produces a hollow sound 
which.can be heard for miles around. 

Virtuosity on these drums is highly regarded. 
Moreover, the real Indian is able to carry on two 
quite different rhythms, singing in one, beating 
in another. Because of their religious function, 
drums are often symbolically decorated. Drum- 
sticks also are painted to represent an ear of 
corn (for the corfy dance), a loon’s head or 
some other creature or spirit that is to be pro- 
pitiated. 

Rattles are widely used and highly revered. 
In fact, the Indian’s gesture—sign language is 
a sort of Esperanto for all the tribes — for 
“sacred” and for “rattle” are the same. Gourds, 
boxes, shells, hoofs, copper bits, bones, notched 


+ The Apache are said to be the one tribe to use 
stringed instruments, and these are believed to 
have been. derived from the Mexican violins. 
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sticks, any objects that can be made to clash, 
clatter, tinkle or rasp, are utilized. Clappers 
or little bells are often attached to the ankles 
in dancing. 

Today in Oklahoma, Indian ceremonials, pow- 
wows, feasts and “stomp dances” are held at 
frequent intervals. However, modern affairs of 
this sort more or less resemble State fairs. Ferris 
wheels churn; beauty contests are held; an an- 
nouncer in the best chamber of commerce tra- 
dition ballyhoos the events; and the Indian way 
chant is transmitted through the public address 
system. Teen-age Indians stand around and 
talk about baseball and television and dates. 
But then this talk will drop suddenly and under 
the dimmed floodlights they will form a circle 
quite spontaneously and begin to dance and to 
sing the old songs of the plains. 

The Indians (2.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation) have been integrated into the general 
culture particularly through the educational 
system. Music, that great common denominator 
of all peoples, is particularly stressed. The de- 
partment of music at the University of Okla- 
homa, at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, at the University of Tulsa, 
and at Phillips University all have full-size sym- 
phony orchestras. Not only in the colleges but 
in the grade and high schools is music under- 
lined. Muskogee’s high school band is known 
throughout the State as “Pride of Muskogee.” 
At Enid’s Tri-State Festival, bands from sev- 
enty schools march around the square while 
spectators jam-pack the pavements. Even Mar- 
shall (population 600) has its Little Town Band 
Festival when busloads of youthful instrumen- 
talists converge from all over the State, to parade 
throughout a whole afternoon. 



































Ed Gowans’ Band entertains in 
the vicinity of Tulsa. 
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Concert Band of Tulsa, 
Paul J. Cumiskey, Director 










The discovery of oil in Oklahoma has brought 
about many changes, most of them slanted 
toward modernization. However, oil indirectly 
has been the means of bringing the people back 
to the practice of the good old custom of part- 
singing. It was oil-man Owen C. Cash of Tulsa 
who back in 1938 had a yen to hear some of 


€ 


the old-time songs. When he called a meeting 
of twelve men, thirty-five showed up, and, what 
with the harmonizations going on, they could 
hardly be persuaded to partake of the Dutch 
lunch provideds» Attendance went on doubling 
and tripling and new chapters forming, until, 
by 1940, the SPEBSQSA (Society for the Preser- 
vation and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America) had spread all 
over the United States, and had even held a 
national championship contest at the New York 
World’s Fair. Among the Oklahoma chapters 
are Bartlesville Barflies, Frog Hollow Four, 
Chromatic Canaries, and Flat Foot Four, the 
latter group composed of Oklahoma City police- 
men. 

So we close our recountal of music in Okla- 
homa with music popular throughout the State 
and throughout its whole history—four ardent 
harmonizers, heads together, singing, oblivious 
of gushers, crooners, swooners, or disk-jockeys, 
the gentle, imperishable cadences of: 

“Sweet Adeline 
For you I pine!” 
—Hope Stoddard. 


OALAMO 


Ken Miller Band, Tulsa Pete Bertie and his Orchestra, Tulsa 


Nevin Ellis and the Stardusters, Tulsa 
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See page seventeen for activities of these bands 


Wiley Walker and Gene Sullivan, Oklahoma City 
The Tune Toppers, Oklahoma City 
Thomas Hodge, Tulsa 


Bates Hunt and the Melody Men, Bartlesville 


Larry Lee Skinner and his Band, Tulsa Leonard Howard Orchestra, Muskogee 
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Hank Thompson and the Brazos Valley Boys, Oklahoma City 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


Top CBS guitarist Al Caiola 
marvels at “Miracle Neck”, 
calls it fastest, easiest-playing 





Al Caiola and Gretsch Guitar 


AL CAIOLA plays a heavy radio and TV schedule, appearing with 
Archie Bleyer, Ray Block, Alfredo Antonini; records steadily as well. 
Al says the “Miracle Neck” of his Gretsch Electromatic Guitar (with 
twin Gretsch-DeArmond pickups) cuts down on the tension of his heavy 
schedule, keeps his hands fresh for show-time: “Fastest, easiest-playing 
guitar I’ve ever handled.” Write today for more about this sensational 
Gretsch innovation—plus the Gretsch Guitar Album, yours FREE. 
Address: Frep. Gretscn, Dept. IM-554, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 





"To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 
| insist on... 
Pirastro Wondertone Strings!” 





Just Published!!! 


LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 


No. 2 


Arranged by Rene Hernandez 


20 authentic Latin Favorites, including 


Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 


Splendid field; demand for competent 
technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
aon — eed ond and teacher, am 
work is endors and approved by Stein 
complete way & Sons, W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano » hd, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 
WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 
AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill, 





Reco-Reco, African Drums, Mambo 
Mambi, Mambo Guaiiro, etc. 
Percussion Chart and Dictionary of 
Latin-American Rhythms. 

C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
333 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 
Ask your dealer for 21 Top Latin Tunes 

LATINETTES No. 1 























TO THE RED CROSS 


DONATE YOUR BLOOD 
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LOCAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 











ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 


The annual installation and ladies’ night at Local 319, Milford, 
Massachusetts, held on February 23, marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of this local and also the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Nicholas A. Narducci’s tenure as an officer. He was the first secretary. 
treasurer of the local, which position he held for twelve years, then was 
elected to the executive board for four years, after which he became vice. 
president for four years. For the past four years he has served as presi- 
dent. Dancing followed the dinner until midnight. For his untiring 
efforts President Narducci was presented a Life Membership (Gold Card) 
on behalf of the local by its secretary, John E. Chapman. 

The following officers were installed: President, Nicholas A. Nar- 
ducci; Vice-President, Larry A. Santoro; Secretary-Treasurer, John E. 
Chapman; Sergeant-at-Arms, Vincent Calabrese; Executive Board mem- 
bers, Harold Falcone, John Ghiringhelli, Walter Greene, William F. 
Chapman and Julio G. Zorzi. 


ee 


At the annual party of Local 18, Duluth, on March 7, honorary membership 

in the local was presented to Hermann Herz, conductor of the Duluth Sym- 

phony Orchestra for his untiring efforts on behalf of music and musicians 

in that area. More than three hundred members and guests were in at- 

tendance at the affair. Left to right: Bruce E. Rapp, Secretary of Local 18; 

Stanley Ballard, Secretary of Local 73, Minneapolis; Hermann Herz, and 
Sigurd Erickson, President of Local 18, 






















































TECHNIQUE OF PERCUSSION 


(Continued from page nineteen) 





of percussion from tympani down to the lowly slap stick with the Sauter- 
Finegan outfit, I said something to the effect that in view of the fact 
that Abel is reported to have whanged Joe one night when Joe leaned 
over to pick up a trap (entirely unintentional, of course), “it would appear 
that the slap stick motif is not entirely out of place here.” 

Somehow the word ot did not appear in the magazine, and its omis- 
sion entirely changes the meaning I intended to convey. I hasten to dis- 
claim any inclination to look down my nose at slap stick. It has its place, 
to be sure, and in its place I love it. And so does the general public. To 
paraphrase an old saw: 

A little slap stick, now and then 


Is relished by the best of men. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Lombardy Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida 
January 28, 1954 
The Board reconvenes at 8:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





T. Black, representing President 
Yates of Republic, and Howard Mc- 
Donnell, Labor Relations represen- 
tative, appear. They explain that 
Republic has lost money during the 
last few years and has only been 
able to survive through several sub- 
sidiary companies which have been 
prosperous. They ask that Re- 
public be classified as an _ inde- 
pendent. There is considerable dis- 
cussion on both sides. The repre- 
sentatives of Republic retire. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the situation regard- 
ing Republic and RKO be left in the 
hands of President Petrillo with 
full power to act. 





On motion made and passed it is 
decided to authorize President Pe- 





trillo to negotiate with the other 


independent picture companies with 
full power to act. 





On motion made and passed it 
is decided that the contract of Hal 
Leyshon & Assoc., Inc., be renewed 
for a period of one year under the 
same terms and conditions as the 
previous contract. 





A request for a donation is re- 
ceived from the Harry S. Truman 
Library. 

The matter is left in the hands 
of President Petrillo. 





A letter is read from Rudolf 
Leuzinger, General Secretary of the 
International Federation of Musi- 
cians, regarding a resolution which 
had been passed by the New York 
State Federation of Labor to “pro- 
mote protective and remedial legis- 
lation to combat the inflow of 
foreign phonograph records, tran- 
scriptions and musical sound track, 
recorded and manufactured, outside 


of the United States (and Canada).” 


‘No action was ever taken by the 


A. F. of M. or the A. F. of L. on 
this matter. 

The Secretary is instructed to 
advise Secretary Leuzinger of this 
fact. 





At the time of the tornado disaster 
in the Vicksburg, Miss., area, the 
Federation furnished entertainment 
for the purpose of raising funds to 
alleviate suffering from this cause. 
Letters- are read from Secretary 
Wyatt Sharp of Local 579, Jackson, 
Miss.; Hon. Hugh White, Gover- 
nor of Mississippi; Hon. Allen C. 
Thompson, Mayor of Jackson, Miss.; 
Hon. Pat Kelly, Mayor of Vicks- 
burg, Miss.; James E. Nichols, 
President Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Vicksburg-Warren County, 
Miss:; Bill Simmons, Co-Chairman 
Vicksburg Tornado Relief Commit- 
tee; and Robert T. Sheplar, Area 
Director Warren County, American 
National Red Cross, expressing 
thanks and appreciation for the 
help and assistance of the A. F. 
of M. on the occasion of this un- 
fortunate situation. 





A proposal is received from an 
organization of Mexican musicians 
for playing engagements in the 
United States. A letter is received 
from Henry Kaiser, Counsel for the 
Federation, explaining a misinter- 
pretation of the law by certain 
agents of the Immigration Depart- 
ment. 

The matter is left in the hands 
of the President. 


A letter is received from Secre- 
tary General Hardie Ratcliffe of 
the British Musicians Union re- 
garding the interchange of musi- 
cians with those of the A. F. of M. 

The matter is left in the hands 
of President Petrillo with full power 
to act. 

The matter of the Louisville Sym- 
phony Orchestra having received 
a grant of $400,000.00 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation is discussed. 

It is desired that the Board mem- 
bers be furnished with more in- 
formation regarding this project. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 

The session adjourns at 11:30 
P. M. 





Lombardy Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
January 29, 1954 
The Board reconvenes at 8:30 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





A letter is received from Albert 
Woll of Woll, Glenn & Thatcher, 
Counsel, complimenting President 
Petrillo on his statement regard- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law and amend- 
ments thereto. 

Executive Officer Kenin makes a 
report on his investigation regard- 
ing the playing of share plan en- 
gagements in California. His in- 
vestigation was under instructions 





If this NEW WURLITZER were any faster... 
it'd respond before you touched the keys! 


Instantaneous! That’s how fast an action the new Wurlitzer Spinette Organ 


Dick Leibert, famous Radio City organist, 
tests the lightning action of the new Spinette. 


1954 


MAY, 





changes. 


and never needs tuning. 


professional work. 


has. There isn’t a trace of drag or slowness to it. 
Combine this with the superior tone you’ve always associated with Wurlitze 
and you have the most versatile organ that ever helped you fill an engagement. 
An organ that can play hit tunes, folk songs, and even classics. An organ with 
such outstanding features as automatic controls for instant registrational 


This new Wurlitzer Spinette, of course, meets all physical requirements for 
professional work. It weighs 275 pounds, takes up no more room than a piano, 


We'll be glad to send you complete information on the new Wurlitzer Spin- 
ette. No obligation, of course. Put the coupon in the mail today. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos Under One Great Name 


-————-NO OBLIGATION—WRITE TODAYI-————} 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. IM-45, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please show how the new Wurlitzer Spinette can help me in my 
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Accordionists everywhere 
are raving about g 








© 


Revolutionary new 
Centro-Matic 

treble shifts, 
breathtaking tone 
quality and functional 
styling of 1954 
International and 

Lira models are the talk 
of the accordion world. 


Exclusive on 
International and 
Lira Accordions. 


Try one today! You’ll discover the quietest, 
easiest, split-second changes you ever dreamed of. 

Write 

for colorful, e 

free 


brochure! ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


21330 GRATIOT AVENUE, EAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Eastern Representatives PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 





RHYTHM FAVORITES 


COMBO-ORKS 


FOR SMALL DANCE BANDS 


Arranged by JOHNNY WARRINGTON 
Ele— BOOK ror ato sax, sanitone sax, TRomsont (9 
Bh — BOOK ror rrvmets, cuanmer, rewor sax. 


¢. BOOK FOR PIANO, GUITAR, BASS, ACCORDION, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, € MELODY SAX, FLUTE, OBOE 





@ EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE WITH MELODY, HARMONY AND CHORD-NAMES 
@ ARRANGED AS SOLO, DUET AND 3-WAY (TRIO) CHORUS IN EACH BOOK 
@ PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION OF LEAD INSTRUMENTS mre U3 pe? Om 


Contents 
SERENADE FOR A WEALTHY WIDOW 
IT'S A WONDERFUL WORLD 
PENNSYLVANIA 6-5000 
DODGING A DIVORCEE 
HOLLYWOOD PASTIME 
ARTISTRY IN RHYTHM FIVE O'CLOCK DRAG 
SWINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES LITTLE BROWN JUG 

DO NOTHIN’ TILL YOU HEAR FROM ME 


ELKS' PARADE 
EAGER BEAVER 
BLUES ON PARADE 
720 IN THE BOOKS 
QUAKER CITY JAZZ 
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from President Petrillo. The Board 
discusses the matter. 

It is decided that a notice be 
placed in the International Musi- 
cian calling members’ attention to 
the fact that such engagements can 
only be played in conformity with 
the laws of the Federation. 





Resolution No. 10 of the 1952 Con- 
vention, which recommended a 
study and reallocation of jurisdic- 
tions which was referred to the 
President, is brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board by President Pe- 
trillo. 

It is decided to leave the matter 
in his hands. 





Treasurer Steeper reports he had 
received a communication from 
Traveling Representative Hooper 
expressing his desire for a leave of 
absence at the age of 65 at which 
time under the Retirement Plan he 
would not yet receive a pension, 
as no payments would be due until 
after July 1, 1959. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that when-he reaches the 
age of 65 he be given a leave of 
absence until his eligibility on July 
1, 1959, in conformity with the Re- 


‘tirement Plan. 


Treasurer Steeper also mentions 
the case of Traveling Representa- 
tive Kleinkauf who entered the 
employ of the Federation within the 
last year and is over 60 years of 
age. 

The Treasurer is instructed to 
have an actuarial survey made to 








determine a fair adjustment of the 
retirement payments when they be. 
come due and report to the Board 
at its February meeting. 





Treasurer Steeper brings up the 
question of employers bringing 
actions in the courts against our 
members for breach of contract or 
other reasons without first sub- 
mitting them to the Internationa] 
Executive Board. He feels the same 
restrictions should be placed upon 
employers as upon our own mem- 
bers. 





Case 831, 1953-54: Request of Lo- 
cal 655, Miami, Fla., to have the 
names of Lou Walters and E. M. 
Loew and The Latin Quarter, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., placed on the Na- 
tional Defaulters List of the Fed- 
eration for nonpayment of $3,047.62 
claim due member Jose Cortez of 
Locals 655 and 802, New York, N. Y., 
is considered. 


On motion made and passed the 
request is granted. 





Case 434, 1953-54: Appeal of 
member David L. Wood from an 
action of Local 655, Miami, Fla., is 
again considered. 

On motion made and passed the 
appeal is sustained. 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The meeting adjourns at 11:45 
P. M. 





SPECIAL MEETING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
New York, N. Y., February 15 - 19, 1954, Inclusive 


570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
February 15, 1954 


President Petrillo calls the meet- 
ing to order at 12 noon. 
Present: Bagley, 
Steeper, Kenin, Clancy, 

Harris, Murdoch. 


Cluesmann, 
Ballard, 





The following representatives of 
locals in whose jurisdictions the 
networks own and operate stations 
appear at the request of President 
Petrillo: 

President Meyers, 
Louis, Mo. 

President Repp, Secretary Du- 
prey, Local 4, Cleveland, Ohio. 

President Werner, Local 5, De- 
troit, Mich. 

President Kennedy, Local 6, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

President Nickerson, 
Boston, Mass. 

President te Groen, Vice-President 
Fischer, Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

President Schwarz, 
Washington, D. C. 

President Manuti, Vice-President 
Knopf, Secretary Iucci, Treasurer 
Jaffe, Board Member Lindwurm, 
Board Member Arons, Local 802, 
New York, N. Y. 

They discuss with the Board vari- 
ous aspects of the proposed new 
agreements with the radio networks 
for radio, television and television 
film. 


Local 2, St. 


Local 9, 


Local 161, 


President Petrillo speaks at 
length on the history of our experi- 
ences in radio during the past 
twenty-five years and our prohibi- 
tion on members playing for tele- 
vision, frequency modulation (FM) 
radio, cooperative programs and re- 
cordings, for which Congress in- 
vestigated him three different times, 
and then passed the infamous Lea 
Act against one man—President Pe- 
trillo—and in doing so affected the 
entire American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. Finally, he recalls how we 
agreed to remove these bans. 





The session adjourns at 1:15 P. M. 





A conference between the Inter- 
national Executive Board, the local 
representatives and representatives 
of the networks is called at 2:00 
P. M. at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





The networks are represented by 
the following: 

J. M. Clifford, E. Souhami, Arch 
Robb, Charles Moos, National Broad 
casting Company. 

Robert H. O’Brien, Ray Diaz, 
S. Z. Cohen, Mort Weinbach, Omar 
Elder, American Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

L. W: Lowman, Fred Ruegg, Co-- 
lumbia’ Broadcasting System. 

Radio Station WOR of New York 
City is represented by Emanuel 
Dannett and Adolph J. Opfinger, 
who explain they are not taking 
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Here’s an unusual offer—If 
you want to try one of the new 
Cundy-Bettoney clarinets, 
flutes or piccolos and your 
favorite dealer doesn’t have 
one to show you, ask him to 
write to us. 










The model you like will be 
sent to him immediately ON 
APPROVAL. 









No cost—no obligation to you 
or to him. 











Write for tree catalog today! 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park 36, Boston, Mass. 












JEN-Co 
CELESTETTE 





The Portable Keyboard Instrument 
for All Piano Players and Organists. 


3 Octaves — Plays Full Chords 
Not Electronic — Price: $275.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














Be aTop Pianist! Modernize! 


EIGHT NEW BOOKS—BY Hollywood's 
Teacher of Professional Pianists 

. Block chords exercises for the moderne 

pianist. 

Single finger figures for the moderne 

pianist. 

Substitute chords and voicings by mas- 

tery o d prog 

Substitute chords and voicings by mas- 

tery ot moderne scales. 

Solo style figures for moderne pianist. 

Left hand ideas for the moderne pianist. 

Runs for the pianist. 

Hanom Modernized, $3.00. 

EACH BOOK OF 15. STUDIES — $3.00 

Send Postal or Bank Money Order only to 


SAM SAXE 


6513 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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part in the negotiations but request 
permission to attend as observers. 
President Petrillo asks Local 802 
and the representatives of the net- 
works whether they have any objec- 
tions. There being none, this per- 
mission is granted. 





President Petrillo states the Fed- 
eration’s position that the agree- 
ments relative to production of tele- 
vision film by the networks be con- 
tinued on the same terms and con- 
ditions, pointing out that the basic 
formulas established by such agree- 
ments were arrived at with the pro- 
ducers prior to the networks’ becom- 
ing parties to such agreements. 

The difference between live and 
recorded programs is discussed. 
Also the matter of cues and bridges. 
There is also a discussion regarding 
a simulcast which is recorded and 
then played on. radio after tele- 
vision, pre-recording for radio and 
television, transcriptions for use on 
television, and the live rate for one 
playing on each station on a net- 
work. 





The broadcasters agree they will 
spend the same amount of money 
and ask to be permitted to use the 
musicians in cities of their own 
choosing. 





There is a thorough discussion of 
all phases of broadcasting and tele- 
vising. 





The conference adjourns at 6:45 
P. M. 





Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 
February 16, 1954 
The conference resumes at 
P. M. 
All present. 


2:00 





William Fitts also appears on be- 
half of CBS. 

The position of the Federation is 
explained, and among the proposals 
of Locals 47 and 802 are live music 
on live shows and the elimination 
of bridges and cues. 








President Petrillo makes a strong 
plea and points out the debt broad- 
casting owes to the musicians, call- 
ing their attention to the fact that 
in the beginning of radio the mu- 
sicians worked for no pay whatso- 
ever, just for the publicity, to help 
build the industry. He emphasizes 
that mechanization of music has 
eliminated the employment oppor- 
tunities of many of our members, 
and it is the duty of the Federation 


to protect as far as possible the- 


employment remaining. 





Mr. Clifford of NBC explains the 
viewpoint of the broadcasting com- 
panies. 

There is considerable discussion 
between the members of the Board 





and the representatives of the 
broadcasters. 
The broadcasters ask further 


time to confer among themselves, 
and the conference adjourns at 
3:45 P. M. 





The Board goes into session with 


_representatives of the locais present. 





The broadcasting situation is dis- 
cussed. 


President Petrillo makes a report 
on the American Guild of Variety 
Artists’ situation. 





Robert H. Saunders, President of 
the Canadian National Exhibition. 
appears and requests permission to 
have Her Majesty’s Irish Guards 
Band perform several non-competi- 
tive concert engagements in the 
United States, with the understand- 
ing there would be no television or 
radio broadcasting or recording in 
connection with such engagements. 

On motion made and passed ‘it is 
decided to grant such permission. 





Messrs. Balaban and MacNamara, 
representing the International Tele- 
meter Corporation, appear and ex- 
plain the working of Telemeter, a 
device by which coins are deposited 
in an attachment to the television 
set and special programs are shown 
which could not be seen without 
payment. A full explanation of the 
device is made and the cooperation 
of the Federation is asked. Mr. 
Balaban is also President of Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation. 


The matter is left in the hands 
of the President. 





The session adjourns at 5:30 P. M. 








Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 
February 17, 1954 
The conference resumes at 2:00 
P. M. 
All present. 





Robert Kintner, President of 
ABC, appears and states they em- 
ploy 161 musicians in five cities, 
and he requests a reduction of 30 
men for the first three years of a 
five-year agreement, with the under- 
standing they will be put back at 
the beginning of the fourth year of 
the contract. 





Mr. Clifford, on behalf of the 
broadcasters, states they cannot ac- 
cept the proposition of live musi- 
cians on live shows. 

NBC and CBS agree on the exist- 
ing number of staff employees. 
ABC claims a reduction is necessary 
for that company. ABC agrees to 
negotiate on an increase in scale on 
staff musicians. 





The industry asks to be permitted 
to pre-record for one time on radio 
and television. They ask to change 
the royalty payments to a flat fee 
basis. They ask that they be per- 
mitted to pay the live broadcast 
scale instead of the transcription 
scale when they broadcast to differ- 
ent stations at different times. 





The conference adjourns at 3:30 
P. M. to resume at 8:00 P. M. 





The Board goes into session with 
the representatives of the locals and 
they enter into'a prolonged discus- 
sion with members of the Board re- 
garding the proposals of the broad- 
casters. 





The session adjourns at 5:30 P. M. 





The conference resumes at 8:00 
P.M 





The proposals of the networks are 
thoroughly discussed with their rep- 
resentatives. They are advised that 
permitting transcriptions to be 
made at the live broadcasting prices 
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UNTIL YOU SWITCH TO 
ROY J. MAIER 


ON 
EVERYWHERE 


H.&A ELMER, INC 


SIGNATURE REEDS! 











NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don’t 
pile it— FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 



















filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1914 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, lil. 


Finest music furniture 
since 1873 





Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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13 BIG features on every 


Thomastth & geipper Outfit 


"SILK STRING COVER- 
INGS protect string end 
bridge. 


**ACOUSTIC TAIL- 
PIECE DESIGN im- 


ATTRACTIVE DUR- 
ALUMINUM with o 
smeoeth bleck finish. 


*included with some strings. 


Steel Strings 
ig Tailpiece 


RETAINS TONAL PRECISION ever long 
periods; unetfected by climetic changes. 


TENSILE STRENGTH and durability 
prevent fraying, breokage, etc. 


STRING UNIFORMITY replaces usual 
, silver, etc., —_ 


belence required for properly 
phresed chords end slurs. 


BALANCED STRINGING .. . with G 
thickest, BD, A, E relatively thinner, 
equelizes -instrument pressure 
and eliminates ‘‘wolf tones"’. 


LESS FINGERBOARD-STRING 
DISTANCE requires less finger 
pressure, facilitates playing 
ease, accurate intonation and 
increased string life. 


CHROMIUM STEEL er yen 
erage dvrability and tone! supe: 
ity in imparted scientific ‘an. 


40% ADDED VIBRATING 
the bridge 





with climatic chenge. 


**aveiteble fer wie on viclin, viele ond celle. 


A4cdlaimed By S tring Vustriament pbuthoritied 


DR. GEO. BORNOFF 


EL! LIFSCHEY 


SIDNEY SHAPIRO 


CREE! 


© Mew booklet, expert technical emvwors te string questions, vireo! meteriel on strings ond teilpieces. 
 Manteme folder Wiestrating Themestih. Vielin, Viele, Colle ond Bess Instrolent outfits in color. 
© Reserve my copy of your forthcoming Instrement Teachers’ Guide te simplified String tnctrection / 


DEPT. BS54 


601 WEST 26tH ST. 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








would resuit in iowering of scale 
for all transcriptions and cannot be 
permitted by the Federation. 


The subject of live music on live 
shows is thoroughly discussed and 
the broadcasters claim this is im- 
possible due to the additional cost. 


President Petrillo again points 
out that it is necessary to come to 
an equitable agreement for the serv- 
ices of musicians. 


The conference adjourns at 10:45 
P. M. 








Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 
February 18, 1954 
The conference resumes at 2:00 
P. M. 
All present. 


Messrs. Clifford Lowman and 
Fitts state further the position of 
the broadcasters. 


The industry representatives 
again leave to go into caucus, and 
it is agreed to resume the confer- 
ence at 9:00 P. M. 


At 5:00 P. M. the Board goes into 
session with the representatives of 
the locals present. 


There is a discussion on the prop- 
osition of live musicians on live 
shows. The representatives of Lo- 
cals 47 and 802 insist on this pro- 
posal. The representatives of Lo- 
cals 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and 161 are 
agreeable to waiving the proposal. 
The matter is thoroughly discussed. 
Locals 802 and 47 agree that they 
will abide by the decision of the 
majority of the locals involved. 


The Board adjourns at 6:30 P. M. 
and reconvenes at 8:30 P. M. 


The matter of live musicians on 
live shows is discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided by the unanimous vote of 
the International Executive Board 
to waive this proposal. e 


The session adjourns and the con- 
ference resumes at 9:00 P. M. 


There is a discussion on the num- 
ber of staff musicians to be em- 
ployed by ABC, which network 
again requests a reduction of 30 
men for three years. 


At various times throughout the 
evening, the representatives of the 
broadcasters withdraw for the pur- 
pose of conferring among them- 
selves. 


At 11:55 P. M. they again resume 
conference with the Board and offer 
an increase of 5 per cent for the first 
three years and 2% per cent more 
for the last two years of a five-year 
contract. No change in any of the 
local working conditions or the 
local single engagements scales, 
which are to be included in the 
contract. Side letter agreement to 
be made on pre-recording. 


President Petrillo announces the 
proposal of the Federation for an 
increase of 10 per cent for the first 
three years with an additional 10 
per cent for the fourth and fifth 
years of a five-year contract. 


The broadcasters again retire. 


The conference resumes at 2:30 
A. M. 

The broadcasters make a proposal 
that they will agree to a 10 per | 
cent increase for a contract of no | 
more than three years and that | 
there be no increase in local single 
engagement scales. 


The entire matter is discussed. 


The conference adjourns at 3:30 | 
A. M. ; 








Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 
February 19, 1954 
The conference resumes at 3:00 
P. M. 


Dr. Frank Stanton, President of 
CBS, appears and makes a strong | 
statement setting forth the position | 
of that company and asks that the 
contract be for three years with a 
10 per cent increase. 

There is considerable discussion, 
and Mr. Kintner. of ABC also states 
the position of his company and 
asks for a three-year contract with 
a 10 per cent increase. Mr. Clifford 
states the position of NBC as being 
in favor of a five-year contract with 
a 10 per cent increase for the first 
three years and a further 10 per 
cent increase for the last two years, 
provided there is a side letter agree 
ment on pre-recording for television. 


There is a discussion of the vari- 
ous items in the proposals of Locals 
802 and 47. 


The Board now goes into session 
with the representatives of the 
locals and discusses the various 
proposals. 

Local 802 suggests that for itself 
a three-year contract would be more 
acceptable. 

After a discussion, it is on motion 
made and passed unanimously de 
cided to stand by the proposal for 
a contract for five years with a 10 
per cent increase for the first three 
years and an additional 10 per cent 
increase for the fourth and fifth 
years. 


The conference now resumes. 


President Petrillo now states the 
position of the Federation in re 
spect to the new agreement, namely, 
retroactive to February 1, 1954, an 
over-all increase for all staff em- 
ployees of the networks of 10 per 
cent for the first three years with 
an additional 10 per cent increase 
for the last two years of a five-year 
contract. The number of staff mu- 
sicians is to remain the same as 
under the present contract for ABC, 
as well as CBS and NBC on their 
owned and controlled stations. In 
respect to the request of the broad- 
casters for permission to pre-record 
programs on television, there is no 
mention to be made of this in the 
contract. This is to be covered in 
a supplemental letter stating in sub- 
stance that this will be permitted 
by the Federation subject to with- 
drawal in case it develops that this 
practice acts detrimentaliy to the 
interests of members of the Feder- 
ation. 

NBC states they are willing to 
accept this proposal and consider 
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that we have an agreement, but 
CBS and ABC still request a three- 
year contract. 





The conference adjourns at 6:30 
P. M. 





The Board resumes its session 
with the representatives of the 
locals present. 





The entire proposed agreement is 
fully discussed. The representatives 
of the locals retire and the Board 
goes into Executive session. 





On motion made and passed it is 
unanimously decided that the Presi- 
dent be authorized and empowered 
to conclude a labor agreement with 
the networks relating to the produc- 
tion of television film on the same 
terms and conditions as are con- 
tained in the Television Film Labor 
Agreement, dated March 30, 1951, or 
on such other terms and conditions 
as the President may deem in the 
best interests of the Federation and 
its members. 





The Subject of concluding agree- 
ments with American Broadcasting 
Company, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., and National Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., relating to 
live television and radio broadcast- 
ing is discussed. 

Negotiations atueieih representa- 
tives of such companies, the Feder- 
ation, and locals of the Federation 
having jurisdiction in cities where 
such companies own and operate 
stations have been proceeding for 
the past several weeks. Authority 
has been vested in the President and 
the International Executive Board, 
by all affected locals, other than 
Locals 802 and 47, to conclude local 
agreements in their behalf. Locals 
802 and 47 have agreed to abide by 
the decision of the majority of the 
other locals affected. 

After full discussion, consider- 
ation and deliberation, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Executive 
Committee, finding that the issues 
raised by the negotiations and that 
the possible consequences of action 
which might result from a failure 
to reach agreement are of universal 
importance and concern not only to 
the locals having jurisdiction in the 
cities whereat such companies own 
and operate radio and television 
stations, but to all locals and mem- 
bers of the Federation and to the 
Federation itself, and acting pur- 
suant to the right and authority 
vested in them by the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Federation, issue 
the following order: 

WHEREAS, Protracted negotia- 
tions between American Broadcast- 
ing Company, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., and National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc.; and 
the Federation and its locals hay- 
ing jurisdiction in certain of the 
premises relating to.live television 
and radio broadcasting have not yet 
resulted in agreement; 

WHEREAS, The immediately af- 
fected locals, other than Locals 802 
and 47, have vested authority in the 
President and the International 
Executive Board to conclude local 
agreements in their behalves, and 
Locals 802 and 47 have agreed to 
abide by the decision of the other 
affected locals in this regard; 

WHEREAS, In the judgment of 
the President and of the members 
of the International Executive 
Board of the American Federation 
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of Musiciaris of the United States | 


and Canada, it is the policy of the | 


Federation that these negotiations 
be concluded by acceptance of the 
last proposals made by the aforesaid 
companies as set forth below, and it 
is the further judgment of the said 
President and the Board that an 
emergency exists by reason of the 
threatened refusal by Locals 802 
and 47 to accept such proposals; 
NOW, THEREFORE, pursuant to 
authority vested in them by the 
Constitution and By-laws of the said 
Federation, it is hereby by said 
President and International Execu- 
tive Board, jointly and severally, 
ORDERED, That the President 
be and he hereby is authorized and 
directed to conclude, execute and 
deliver an agreement with Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
and National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., in behalf of the Federa- 
tion and of the Locals of the Fed- 
eration having jurisdiction in the 
cities whereat said companies own 
and operate radio and/or television 
stations, relating to live radio and 
television broadcasting, renewing 
the provisions of the agreements 
between said companies and the 
Federation, dated March 16, 1951, 
and the agreements between said 
companies and said Locals which 
expired on January 31, 1954, except 
as follows: 
1. The weekly salaries and over- 
time pay for all staff employees 
shall be increased by 10 per cent 
over present rates for the period 
February 1, 1954- January 31, 1957, 
inclusive, and, if the term of such 
new agreements shall be more than 
three years, such salaries and over- 
time rates shall be increased by 10 
per cent over the rates existing on 
January 31, 1957, for the remainder 
of the terms of such new agree- 
ments; 
2. All single engagement rates 
of each affected Local shall remaim 
unchanged for the term of such 
new agreements, except 
(a) in the case of local commercial 
broadcasts in Los Angeles, 
single engagement rates shall 
be increased by 25 per cent over 
present rates, and the right of 
Local 47 to discuss with said 
companies an increase in trans- 
continental single engagement 
rates shall not be foreclosed; 

(b) in the case of the agreement 
with said companies relating to 
Local 802, such changes in the 
present agreement as the Presi- 
dent shall approve relating to 
non-staff conductors conducting 
staff musicians, use of recorded 
auditions for radio, rehearsal 
guarantees, and termination 
notices for single engagement 
men employed for 13 weeks or 
more, shall be incorporated in 
such new agreement; 

3. Practices relating to remote 
musical radio broadcasts shall pro- 
vide for the announcement, at the 
conclusion of each such remote 
broadcast, whether local or net- 
work, that such program is being 
presented through the courtesy of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, James C. Petrillo, President. 

4. The terms of such agreements 
shall be no less than three years, 
and no more than five years, as the 
President may agree upon with said 
companies. 

5. The President is authorized to 
issue a letter to said companies 
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36 pages of drum instruction with 21 drum 
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derer.”’ 
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modifying the existing practices re- 
lating to kinescopes of live tele- 
vision shows and permitting the 
pre-recording of such programs, 
such modification to be on a trial 
experimental basis under such 
terms and conditions as the said 
President may agree upon with said 
companies; 

ORDERED, That no strike shall 
be instituted by any Local against 
said companies in connection with 
the subject matter of the aforesaid 
negotiations until further order of 
said President; 

ORDERED, That the said Presi- 
dent be and he hereby is vested 
with full authority to take any and 
all action necessary and appropriate 
to effectuate the purpose and intent 
of this order; 

ORDERED, That the text of this 
order shall be communicated to all 
Locals having: jurisdiction in the 
cities whereat said companies own 
and operate radio and/or television 
stations, and that the text of this 
order shall be printed in the next 
issue of “The International Musi- 
cian”; 

ORDERED, That this Order shall 
become effective February 20, 1954, 
at 9:00 A. M. 

Dated: New York, N. Y. 
February 19, 1954 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
C. L. BAGLEY, 

LEO CLUESMANN, 
HARRY J. STEEPER, 
HERMAN D. KENIN, 
GEORGE V. CLANCY, 
STANLEY BALLARD, 
WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
WALTER M. MURDOCH. 





The President reports that the 
agreement with Republic Pictures 
Corporation, which asked to be 
listed as an independent, provides 
for the same number of men at a 
reduced number of hours, the musi- 
cians to receive $5,200.00 per year 
for six hours per week. RKO, which 
is now also listed as independent, 
has agreed to three weeks’ sever- 
ance pay for 37 men and, while the 
studio is now idle, it will spend not 
less than $10,000.00 on single pic- 
tures when made. They also agreed 
to an increase of 5 per cent in the 
wage scales from the date of expira- 
tion of the contract to the end of 
the interim agreement in addition 
to the severance pay. 

The situation in connection with 
the other independents is also re- 
ported. 





President Petrillo reports on the 
William Green Memorial Fund for 
which the A. F. of L. requests one 
cent per member per month for 12 
months. He reports that the Fed- 
eration. gave one-half cent per mem- 
ber per month for 12 months. 





President Petrillo reports that in 
accordance with the authorization 
of the International Executive 
Board at its meeting in Miami, the 
Federation has contributed $500.00 
to the National Housing Fund of 
the A. F. of L. 





President Petrillo reports on the 
matter of a request for a donation 
for the Harry S. Truman Library, 
which was left in his hands at the 
Miami Board meeting. This build- 
ing will cost in the neighborhood 
of $1,750,000, and a number of labor 
unions have atready contributed 
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substantial amounts. The Feder- 


ation has donated $10,000 to this 
building. - 







































































President Petrillo mentions that 
Nicholas Schenck of MGM has al. 
ways been very cooperative with the 
Federation and feels it would be a 
nice gesture in recognition and ap. 
preciation of his attitude if the 
Board would elect him an Honorary 
Member of the Federation. 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided to confer Honorary Men. 
bership in the Federation upon Mr, 
Schenck and present him with a 
gold membership card. 
The Treasurer reports that he 
had taken up the question of the 
status of Traveling Representative ' 
Kleinkauf in connection with the er! 
Retirement Plan with the United he’ 
States Trust Company and states Se 
the conditions under which Brother ur 
Kleinkauf would come within the : 
plan. de! 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided to pay the expenses of two 
representatives of Locals 802 and 4, 
as well as the representatives of : 
Locals 2, 5, 6, 9, 47 and 161, while P 
attending the conferences with the - 
broadcasting interests. of 
Executive Officer Murdoch calls A 
to the attention of the Board the of 
conditions of musicians performing mu 
in Bermuda, with the thought that ret 
the Federation might consider es- Av 
tablishing a local on that island. 
Other matters of interest to the I 
Federation are discussed. of | 
f 
The meeting adjourns at 7:15 ihe 
P. M | 
‘ tar 
NOTE: After adjournment of the oa 
International Executive Board 
meeting, President Petrillo  in- 
formed the Board and the locals 
involved by telegram that on Feb- J 
ruary 22, 1954, CBS and ABC agreed 149 
to accept a five-year contract on the A 
same terms and conditions as NBC. abo 
ad. 
A. I 
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Official Lusiness 


CHARTER ISSUED 
Local 491, Virgin Islands, U. S. A. 


CHARTER REVOKED 


Local 93, Watseka} III. 
Local 647, Washington, IIl. 


REMOVED FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Lawrence Inn, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
MEETING 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference of Locals will be 
held in the East Room of the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, June 12-13, 1954. 

Member locals are urged to send 
delegates. 

STEVE E. GRUNHART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Matty Cortese, member of Local 
601, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Ronnie Orland, former member 
of Local 620, Joplin, Mo. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above is requested to com- 
municate with Leo Cluesmann, Sec- 
retary, A. F. of M., 220 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Robert England, former member 
of Local 448, Panama City, Fla. 

Anyone knowing of his where- 
abouts is requested to advise Secre- 
tary G. B. McCulloch, Local 448, 
A. F. of M., 608 East Third St., 
Panama City, Fla. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 

Jim Robinson, member of Local 
149, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Anyone knowing of his where- 
abouts is asked to communicate with 
Ed. Charette, Secretary, Local 406, 
A. F. of M., 1440 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal 25, Que., Canada. 


WANTED To LOCATE 


Roy Lawson, cowboy style guitar 
player. Carrying 1954 card from Lo- 
cal 381. Probably working some- 
where in the Southwest. May be 
using the name Bernard Clark. 

Anyone knowing his whereabouts 
please contact Milo A. Briggs, Sec- 
retary, Local 381, Box 1566, Casper, 
Wyoming. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 22, Sedalia, Mo.—President, 
Fred W. Brink, 1304 West Fourth St. 

Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio—<Act- 
ing Secretary, John Mraz, 100 East 
Rayen Avenue. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Keith Hayball, 1214 Oregon 
Street. 

Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—Sec- 
retary, Angelo Perry, P. O. Box 401. 

Local 158, Marysville, Calif. — 
President, Lee A. Freeman, 821 
“erred Way, Yuba City, Calif. Phone 
“3133. 

Local 159, Mansfield, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, E. Ken Brague, 61 North Home 
Road, M.R.S.W. 

Local 199, Newport News, Va.— 
President, Mabry L. Minter, 2012 
West Avenue. 
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COMPILED TO DATE 


Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Emilio Rojas, P. O. Box 821. 

Local 217, Jefferson City, Mo. — 
President, Norman W. Kolar, Star 
Route 2. 

Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif. 
—President, Paul Dew, 107 Church 
St., Calipatria, Calif. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, L. A. Miller, Box 512. 

Local 467, Brantford, Ont., Can.— 
President, Wm. C. Brown, 21 Allenby 
Avenue. 

Local 509, Canonsburg, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Lee Barrett, 809 Second Street. 

Local 573, Sandusky, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Elmer Rife, 2008 Camp St. 
Phone 4499-R. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 


OF OFFICERS 

Local 156, International Falls, 
Minn.—President, Roy Mason, 622 
First St. East, Fort Frances, Ont., 
Canada. 

Local 202, Key West, Fla.—Secre- 
tary, Ruby L. Dickerson, P. O. Box 
821, 506 Elizabeth Street. 

Local 263, Bakersfield, Calif. — 
Secretary, Alfred E. Kern, 802 Union 
Ave. Phone 5-1650. 

Local 266, Little Rock, Ark. — 
President, James W. Wilson, 5 Ar- 
cade Bldg. Phone FRanklin 5-4911. 
Secretary, Ben F. Thompson, 5 Ar- 
cade Bldg. Phone FRanklin 5-4911. 

Local 317, Ridgway, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Frank S. Frederico, 217 Irving 
Avenue. 

Local 538, Baton Rouge, La. — 


President, John L. Boudreaux, 732 
Pierce Avenue. 


DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians either 
severally or jointly: 

Jimmy Wilson, Berkeley, Calif., 
$149.00. 

Molina Agency, Hollywood, Calit., 
$3,625.03. 

Morley Turner, Long Beach, Calif., 
$562.00. 

New Products Institute of America 
and Joseph Schulte, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $22,320.00. 

Frank Pedroni, Oakland, Calitf., 
$250.00. 

Mabel Hazelton and Carolyn E. 
Ware, Pasadena, Cailif., $80.00. 


(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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Opera distinctly our own is slowly but surely emerging. 


HE TEN key cities which were discussed 

last month are not the only possessors of 

planned opera seasons. We use the word 
“planned” because opera, real opera, never comes 
any other way. With singers, instrumentalists 
and dancers of the requisite ability, with scenery 
and costumes, with conductors and composers, 
with carpenters and scene shifters and stage 
hands, opera becomes something that no mere 
week or so of rehearsals can line up and no 
mere box office intake pay for. 


Among the financial arrangements resorted to 
is the guarantor group —call them sponsors, 
“friends” or dues-paying members—who sign 
up for so much financial coverage. This is the 
procedure of the Pittsburgh Opera, Inc., the 
New York City Center, the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company, the Allentown (Penn- 
sylvania) Municipal Opera Company, the Fort 
Worth Civic Opera Association, the New Eng- 
land Opera Guild, the Newport News Operatic 
Society, the Jackson Opera Guild, the Portland 
Civic Opera Association, the St. Paul Civic 
Opera Company, and, of course, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, with its Guild. The Cin- 


Richard Karp, 
musical director, 
Pittsburgh Opera 


OPERA 


MADE IN 
AMERICA 


cinnati Summer Opera benefits, along with 
three other art projects—the Symphony, the Taft 
Museum and the Art Museum—from a “United 
Fine Arts Fund,” its money raised by means of 
a door-to-door canvass of the city. The Los 
Angeles Guild Opera Company is financed by 
private subscriptions and a grant from the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 

In some few instances, the city helps directly 
out of its tax allocations. In San Francisco a 
fraction of the tax rate is earmarked for the sup- 
port of the opera company through the Publicity 
and Advertising Fund. New Orleans contrib- 
utes a subsidy of from $6,000 to $8,000 annually 
to its Opera Association, though, unhappily, 
much of this is taken back again in the form 
of ticket taxes. The Buffalo Opera Workshop 
is sponsored partly by the City of Buffalo, via its 
Department of Parks, Division of Recreation, 
and its Board of Education. The Opera Guild 
of Greater Miami is aided by the local govern- 
ment, as well as by membership subscription. 

But with these few companies, we have just 
about exhausted the list of sponsored operas. 
Several symphony orchestras, it is true, include 


fully staged operas in their regular seasons. The 
San Antonio opera festival is a segment of that 
city’s symphonic season; the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic puts on an opera a year, as does the 
Indianapolis Symphony. The Berkshire Opera 
School is operated by the Boston Symphony. 
Other musical enterprises sometimes lend a 
hand, Opera in Reading, Pennsylvania, grew 
out of that town’s Harmonie Maennerchor. In 
Baltimore voice teachers en masse stand behind 
their Civic Opera. The St. Paul Summer com- 
bined ice-skating and pop concert presentations 
help finance that city’s opera organization. 
Ballet productions at City Center, New York, 
assist in meeting overhead of the Center opera. 
But here again the list comes to an abrupt end. 
More often than not those companies which 
seek to keep to the high standards of opera 
come straight against a wall of public uncon- 
cern. The Opera Guild in Montreal, founded 
by Pauline Donalda in 1943 for the purpose of 
cultivating opera in Canada on the highest pos- 
sible basis, debated last season whether they 
would be able to continue at all. Some of the 
highest artistic work ever witnessed in that city 
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was set against a continuously mounting deficit. 
An editorial in the local Gazette read: “It does 
seem a burning shame that shows can be 
thrown together over-night by going to New 
York and buying singers almost like packaged 
goods across the counter, bringing them here 
and sometimes even making money with them. 
High artistic effort like the Opera Guild’s, on 
the other hand, all but starve or are rescued by 
a hair’s breadth after each production.” 

The Montreal Opera Guild pulled through 
this crisis by that hair’s breadth, and bravely 
presented Boris Godunov under Emil Cooper's 
direction on January 8th and 9th of this year. 
3ut the axe is still hanging over their head. 

For twenty-two years Baltimore has put up a 
brave fight to keep opera a local project—and 
with a purpose. Before they had such an or- 
ganization, it was necessary for the voice stu- 
dent who had completed his or her local train- 
ing to turn to some other city to obtain prac- 
tical experience. Now this experience is offered 
to these students right in Baltimore. Thus Bal- 
timore sees to it that local singers get the prin- 
cipal as well as the secondary roles. The com- 
pany has also encouraged local composers—has 
presented Melody in I, by Abram Moses, The 
Willow Plate, by Franz Bornshein, Swing Low, 
by Emanuel Wad, and The Captive, by Gustav 
Strube, by localites. Through its fifty-member 
orchestra of professional players, it encourages 
local instrumentalists. Certainly it encourages 
audiences. This Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany, headed by Hugo R. Hoffman, with Rosa 
Ponselle as its supervising director, now ‘has the 
local field to itself, since the Baltimore Opera 
Club has decided to discontinue sponsorship of 
visits to their city by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. 

Another promoter of opera in Baltimore is 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, through 
whose opera department a number of artists 
have been graduated to the Metropolitan. 

Pittsburgh got its opera in 1939 after World 
War II, one of the few industrial towns to use 
its war-won money toward artistic fulfillment. 
With Richard Karp the leader, it has since pro- 
duced twelve performances (two a month) of 
six different operas each season. In 1942, with 
the general reorganization of the Opera Society 
into a professional opera company, the orchestra 
set-up also underwent a change. An agreement 


Alfredo Valenti, director, Chautauqua Opera 
Association 
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with the Pittsburgh Symphony Society was 
reached whereby that orchestra is used for the 
productions of the Pittsburgh Opera. To com- 
pensate the members for the loss of additional 
individual income, the contract conditions re- 
garding scale and length of contract were im 
proved. 

Founded in 1920, the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company may be numbered among the 
three oldest opera companies in the country. 
Since 1928 performances have begn given at the 
Academy of Music, the capacity of which is less 
than three thousand. Hence, although the 
house is always sold out, the Company yet 
relies upon public and private financial sub- 
scriptions. The orchestra numbers from fifty- 
five to seventy members, depending on the or- 
chestral demands of the opera. 

A happy linking of University and civic forces 
in St. Louis has brought about three years of 
healthy activity to the Washington University 
Opera Theater. Sponsored by the twenty-five- 
year-old St. Louis Grand Opera Guild and im- 
plemented by the Music Department of Washing- 


Carl Ebert, general director, Los Angeles’ Guild 
Opera, and Wolfgang Martin, musical director 
for Spring production of “The Bartered Bride.” 





ton University, the Theater’s purpose is to train 
gifted young singers of the St. Louis area while 
it offers entertainment ‘to citizenry in general. 
In the past two seasons Guild scholarships have 
benefited twenty-eight young singers. This sup- 
port of the Opera Theater is in line with the 
quarter century record of the Guild. In the 
early years of its existence it supported per- 
formances given under the direction of Laszlo 
Halasz. In 1947, it formed its own workshop, 
putting on, under the directorship of Stanley 
Chapple, rare works, works of sensitive import. 
In 1952 this workshop was suspended and its 
support and resources placed behind the Wash- 
ington University Opera Theater. 

Toronto is a city where the interest in opera, 
the desire to produce it and attend it, has come 
from within the community. The first opera 
festival was presented in 1950 as a Royal Con- 
servatory School of Music venture. Later a 
group of civic-minded business men formed the 
Opera Festival Association to undertake the 
administration. However, in«the five festivals 
so far given, the company has gone to the 
guarantors only once. At present it has a 


Leigh Martinet, conductor and musical director, 
Baltimore Civic Opera Company 





repertoire of twelve operas and has especial 
success with Menotti‘s The Consul. At the close 
of the fifth annual opera festival in Toronto 
March 6th, with a sold-out performance of 
La Boheme, indications were that opera is 
arriving at a decidedly healthy state in Toronto. 

“Our penniless persistence won't wane,” is 
the wry if worthy motto of opera lovers in Port- 
land, Oregon. In the past few years they have 
presented ten productions, running the scale 
from Menotti to Verdi, to 100,000 listeners, 
which amounts to about a fifth of Portland’s 
population. Gymnasiums, theaters and public 
parks have served as auditorium, and the City 
Park Bureau as well as Local 99 has backed the 
project. However, a performance of La Tra- 
viata last October 23, though it netted $9,400, 
cost $10,000 to produce. // Trovatore presented 
with a forty-two-piece orchestra in the open air 
in Washington Park, realized some $1,400—this 
applied to musicians’ salaries. The Association’s 
singing ranks are made up of a baritone who 
sells acoustical tile, a bass who is a hotel door- 
man, and a soprano who is an office worker— 
singers, in short, who sing because they have 
the urge, and who work days at other jobs be 
cause they must. The Association plans a 
Spring or Summer presentation of Madame 
Butterfly, their persistence never waning. 

Portland sings its operas in English. So does 
the Chautauqua Opera Association, a division 
of that half-school, half-summer-resort on Lake 
Chautauqua, New York, which has been at- 
tracting visitors for thirty-four years. Six or 
seven operas a season make up its schedule. 
In 1950 it presented the world premiere of Al- 
fredo Bimboni’s In the Name of Culture. A 
crowd of 160 opera personnel of the Chautauqua 
Institution gathered on August 24 last to honor 
its founder, Alfredo Valenti, who has also been 
its director for twenty-four years. 

The Florentine Opera Company of Milwau- 
kee, founded twenty-one years ago, was during 
seventeen of these years under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Municipal Recreation. 
Now on its own it presents four performances 
a season at the Pabst Theater. Aside from one 
or two guest soloists of Metropolitan Opera 
calibre which it engages as “box office attrac- 
tions,” its cast and orchestra are made up wholly 
of Milwaukeeans. 


(Continued in the June Issue) 
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A French Made Product with Grade A Cane! 
When a player asks his dealer for DERU REEDS, he 
is certain of getting a dependable reed. He knows 
that inferior reeds cause him trouble in playing. 


Try a Deru Reed 


and convince yourself. 


Graded in 5 Strengths 
Nos, 1—2—3—4—5 


H. CHIRON CO., INC, 


1650 Broadway 


New York City 








Finest Quaiity Hard Rubber 


Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


THE wontts FINEST 


meVeR 


Baos. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 
P. O. BOX 367, NORTHPORT, N. Y. 





BAND LEADERS-- 
COMBOS --- ACTS 


Save time —save money —avoid headaches 


Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 

and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 





P. O. BOX 301 (IM) CANTON, OHIO 























PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 
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Official Business 
(Continued from page thirty-three) 

Mabel Hazelton, and Carolyn E. 
Ware, Pasadena, Calif., $80.00. 

Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency, San Diego, Calif., $100.00. 

Eddie’s Cafe, and Eddy Dyer, San 
Diego, Calif., $550.00. 

Hotel Chase, and Morris Stein- 
baum, and O. M. Pat Harrison, Santa 
Monica, Calif., $383.33. 

Merle Strong, Bradenton, Fia., 
$803.00. 

Bill Bailey—All Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens, Fort Myers, 
Fla., $400.00. 

R. E. King, Lakeland, Fla., $450. 

George W. Hill, Chicago, IIl., $64. 

The Terrace Lounge, and Eugene 
and Alex Lazar, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$1,800.00. 

Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 
V.F.W., and H. A. Johnson, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

Henry Greene, 
$785.00. 

Shamrock Hotel, and Clem Malone, 
Las Vegas, Nev., $1,049.72. 

Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, Inc., 
Philip Cortazzo and Charles Poli- 
tano, Newark, N. J., $90.80. 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn, 
New York, N. Y., $230.00. 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen, New 
York, N. Y. 

Golden Gate Quartet, New York, 
N. Y., $125.00. 

Cathy Harris, New York, N. Y., 
$35.00. 

Tommy Smalls, New York, N. Y., 
$400.00. 

Antlers Hotel, Abe Weinstein, 
Raquette Lake, N. Y., $42.00. 

Clarendon Hotel, and Ralph Janes 
and Old Hickory Hotel Syndicate 
(Chicago, Ill.), Zanesville, Ohio, 
$300.00. 

McClendon’s Rhythm Room, and 
Wm. McClendon, Portland, Oregon, 
$1,589.20. 

The Club 12, and Burrell Hasel- 
rig, Johnstown, Pa., $281.00. 

Riccardo’s Hotel and Cafe, and 
Richard Artuso, Lansford, Pa., $250. 

Rainbow Ballroom, and Andrew 
Pflaum, Lane, S. D., $75.00. 

The Myersville Hall, Johnny Gra- 
barscheck, Brenham, Texas, $250.00. 

Rose Club, and Andy Rice, Jr., 
Odessa, Texas, $191.20.¢ 

The Rendezvous Ballroom, and 
Ray Howard, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$1,250.00. 

Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe D. 
Wheeler, Evanston, Wyo., $76.30. 

The Flamingo Club, and John 
Harris and George Walton, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, $622.20. 


THE DEATH ROLL 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—F. W. 
Fairfield. 
Chester, 
Logue, Sr. 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Pa., Local 484—Robert 


Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Ted R. 
Wheeler, William Schielke, J. V. 
Havener, Max M. Mattenson, O. Bu- 
delovsky (Budelor), Ralph P. Smith, 
Louis R. Lipstone, Sig Weil, Earle 
L. Smith, Antonio Sosa, Wm. H. 
Lower, Marion F. Thatcher, Wm. M. 
Dosch, Danny O’Connor. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Augus- 
tine Mendoza, Michael Kozak. 

Charleston, W. Va., Local 136— 
Antonio Modarelli. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—H. O. 
Parks, Maurice Perlmutter, Wm. 
Butterfield, Frank Havick. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—John A. 
Burris, Alton Willis Cavette, Wm. 
Grafing King, Ray H. Leavitt, Abe 
Miller. 

Erie, Pa., Local 17—Frank J. Don- 





aldson, Carl Moser, Sr. 


MUSICIANS’ HANDBOO} 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of thy 
st and most popular standard Foxtrot, 
Waltzes powtee, Rumbas, etc., with | 
ston Keys & Starting Notes - Over 

Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Show, 
“4 Pages. 

% A list of over 300 Top Shows with the) 
DR gy soa oe posers, _Kevs “The Se! 
arting es, including — ; 
Histories of Favori ~~ i 
*% “Song Hits acct the Years”... Th 
outstanding songs of each year, from te 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1.00 ' 

50c Edition Also Available 


ry) ITA 
Dt VITA 
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Galveston, Texas, Local 74—Otte 
Herman Elbert. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Eunig 
J. Gorisch, Wm. H. Lower, Jr. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134 ~ 
Walter J. Holt. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Fred W. 
Zbanek. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 637—Lock 
wood Lewis. 

Lincoln, IIL, 
Town. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47 — 
Richard M. Chapman, Zoltan Kurthy, 
Carl Fischer, Eunice Jane Goriseh, 
Wm. D. Gugliotta, Albert C. Co 
lombo, Louis R. Lipstone, Wm. H. 
Lower, Paul Madison, LaVerne Rv 
therford, Dan Sharf, Louis Silver 
Ralph Paul Smith, Russell Stack. 
house, Sigmund Weil, Rolla Edwari 
Gardner, Tessie Cooke Haskins) 
Ward Beecher Harrington. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73 — 
Wheeler W. Sidwell, Max Mattenson. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406— 
Walter D. Meldrum, Johnny Gilbert 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Salvador 
Munoz. 

Memphis, Tenn., 
U’Rann. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 
Jung, Richard Froehlich. 

Norfolk, Va., Local 125—Donat 
A. Reibaldi. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Thomas 
Morrell, Jos. H. Schmiedle. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—E. O. Sut 
ton. 


Local 268—Glenn —£ 


Local 71-—Mike 
8—Fred 


Portland, Me., Local 364—Josepl} 


Valente. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—George} 
W. Vetter. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66 — 
Charles Donnelly. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6 — 
Agnes E. Fitton (Stitson), William 
M. Ringen, Alfred S. Burt, George 
E. Johnson, Byron M. Broh, Arthur 
Weiss, Leonard Hickson, Tom Ket 
nedy. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325 — 
Bernard R. Holland, William Dj 
Beaumont. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12 
Grace Carney, David ‘Burnam. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Local 308-4 
Antonio (Tony) Dominguez. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85 
Wm. H. Tremblay. 

Sheboygan, Wis., Local 95—Paul 
Melger. 

Sharon, Pa., 
Patt, Jr. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149— 
A. J. Van Vugt. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140 — 
Fred Williams, Carey Barney. 

New York, Y., Local 802-— 
Anthony Aragnetti, Guillermo Bas 
cope, Harold M. Brown, Saul (Br 
ant) Brilliant. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIA 
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FOOT VOLUME AND 
TONE CONTROL 


FOR THE PAST FIVE 
YEARS THE CHOICE OF 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 





WORE 8 





All cast aluminum, highly polished, 
with rubber mat to prevent foot slip- 
ping. Rubber feet to prevent Control 
sliding even on hardwood floors. 
Bigsby Foot Controls have no gears 
and are operated entirely by cord on 
ball-bearing rollers. Noise level is the 
lowest possible. 

Volume control is up and down and 
tone conrol is by rotary motion from 
left to right or from right to left as 
desired. There are no stops on tone 
control and a smooth easy action 
creates the “doo-aah” effect easier and 
quicker than by hand control. 


Price $55.00 


SHIPPED BASS LEFT UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 














NOW--- BETTER THAN EVER 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Faster—Stronger—Improved Type 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
recise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results. 


(Notes 1/2 actual 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





STEEL GUITARISTS 


For ease in fast single-note runs and all 
full chord backgrounds try the ALKIRE 
TUNING. Increases your technique by re- 
ducing left hand motion up to 90%. Used 
and recommended by players and_ teachers 
for 17 years. Hundreds of solos and studies 
available. Graded courses to meet your 
personal needs. Free advisory service. Fur- 
ther information on request. 


Eddie Alkire School of Music 








BOX 485, EASTON, PA. 


MAY, 1954 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES, TERMINATIONS 





SUSPENSIONS 
Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Stanley Bouck, 
George Oaks, F. J. Piateski. 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph 1. Abramo, Ray- 
mond T. Allard, Charles George Andrecopoulos, 
Rico Aut, David Nelson Bacon, Albert Badgers, J. 
Orion Baker, Alvin H. Ball, Harold E. Belcher, 
Lawrence O. Bernard, Louis Bonick, Paul J. 
Breton, Robert Spencer Brown, James A. Brunton, 
Rocco Buttiglieri, Humbert D. Canzano, Joseph 
S. Capobianco, Felix A. Catino, Elford Caughey, 
William J. Cecchi, Alfred L. Centrella, Robert D. 
Coiligan, John D. Corley, Jr., Louis Counihan, 
Buddy Courtney, Whitney Cronan, James V. 
D'Agostino, Gerald H. Davis, Sydney -P. Davis, 
Robert D'Avolio, Burt L. Decker, Jr., Raphale 
Del Sordo, Charles DiPerri, Domingo T. Dolores, 
Ralph S. Dominguez, Raymond Dorey, C. Robert 
Downey, Louis Drootin, Mayo Duca, Edward J. 
Dumas, Lynn Evans, Albert W. Ferguson, Ralph 
Ferrigno, Corinne Flavin, Alyin Fossner, Ray 
Frasu, Warren S. Freeman, Chester W. French, 
Jr., Peter A. Gatti, Richard George, John Giam- 
busso, Wm. Gillespie, Salvatore Giordano, Edwin 
L. Glick, H. Belden Ham, Jr., Manning Hamilton, 
John M. Hammers, Stephen H. Harrington, Guy 
Hartford, Gardner R. Hinkley, Robert F. Hooley, 
George Horwood, Allen S. Kane, Philip Kaplan, 
Arthur J. Kerr, Grant U. Kierstead, 2nd, Bernard 
King, Zoltan F. Koi, Richard A. Komenda, 
Daniel Koury. 

Michael N. Laguta, Jacob J. Leving, Sarah Lom- 
bardi, Robert Platt Lougee, Jr., George R. Mac- 
Donald, Hilary Maher, Francis T. Mahoney, Rich- 


ard Malaby, George Maloof, David Maltzman, 
Joseph J. Manning, Gerard Marquardt, Royal 
Marsh, Joseph Massi, Frank J. McCabe, Wm. Mc- 
Faden, Leo Menconi, Rudolph W. Menga, Frank 
R. Messina, Jr., Stanley Monteiro, R. W. Mont- 
gomery, Francis C. Mulligan, Frank G. Napoli- 


tano, Monte Nelson, George R. Ohlson, Myles 
F. O'Malley, Salvatore A. Paratore, Louis Pas- 
cucci, Alfred Nash Patterson, John J. Pearce, 
Leonello Pellegrini, George J. Perry, Charles F. 
Petremont, Arthur Pimental, Max G. Polster, Gae- 


tano A. Presutti, Rene Rateau, Jacques Renard, 
Fred L. Ricci, Alan Richards, Carl Rodunsky, 
George Rogers, Charles Romanelli, Patricia J. 
Rush. 


Frederick Sanborn, Raymond Santisi, Harvey 
Saxe, Walter P. Schmidt, Ieving A. Schwartz, 
Samuel Seiniger, Antonio Selivonchik, Munroe 
Shain, Harold §S. Shapero, Harry A. Sharkey, 
Chester M. Sheer, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Bertica 
Shulman, Frank Simone, James P. Skelton, John 
C. Slater, Leslie F. Slavid, Nicholas Slonimsky, 
Judson Smith, Walter M. Smith, Theodore Snyder, 
Julius Soll, Carroll R. Spear, Guy Spezzano, James 
Stagliano, Lloyd Staples, Armand N.  Starita, 
George Steinbacher, Wynn Stevens, Herbert Sul- 
kin, Bernard L. Sullivan, Americo Sullo, Henry 


Szczypien, Roland Tannebring, Walter J. Targ, 
Stephen Thomas, Hugh A. Thompson, Steve 
Tsigonoff, John P. Vacca, Paul H. Vargeletis, M. 
Wm. Ventre, Paul J. Vignoli, Lester Walker, 
Richard B. Wetmore, Elizabeth J. White, Ray- 
mond Q. Wilding-White, Harold Winer, Charles 


R. Wolke, Herbert Yakus, George A. Zazofsky. 
Denver, Colo., Local 20—Sam Badis, Donald K. 


Bailey, Ivan Barrymore, Bernard Borg, Robert A. 
Bruso, john L. Carroll, Salvatore Casale, Royce 
E, Clayton, Chas. T. Collins, Paul R. Davis, 
George Denk, Ronnie DeFillips, Gordon Doo- 


ley, Rossel Dymond, Don Fannell, James Galla- 
gher, Willia Gower, Wilma Gower, Anita Hamil- 
ton, William S. Hedges, Anthony Heindl, James 
F. Hickerson, George Hitt, William Hunt 
Vincent Kershaw, Frederick Kramer, Marifred 
Lebhardt, Robert Levan, William Lind, Edmund 
Lloyd, Wallis Nordon, Ivan Omans, Byron Oney, 
Hubert Overfield, Frank Patterson, Donald Pear- 
son, William Perkins, James Phillips, Anthony 
Pietrofeso, John Pizzitola, Norman Prentice, 
Dwight K. Priddy, Irene Rabinowitsch, James W. 
Reed, Wallace Shemp, Norman Sorenson, Rich- 
ard Terwilliger, Milton Thomas, Vern Van Zant, 
Ralph Verrone, Neal Walker, Wallace Wallace, 
Elvin Westbrook, James Wood, George Young. 

Danville, I1l., Local 90—Lucille Heflin, J. F. 
(Red) Bennyhoff. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Local 289—Melvin Wicks, La- 
Vern Story, Mrs. Henry (Mony) Barnes, Ellen 
Stierman. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Herbert Dzina, Alvin 
Graves, John Horbaly, Donald Josephson, Peter 
Kobal, Irving Neidich, Thomas Ryan, Phil Urso. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—John Alves, Ed- 
ward S. Amorin, Joseph Escobar, Henry Picard, 
David Swerling, Robert L. Swindell, Joseph Vi- 
veiros. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Lebon Agnello, Eloise 
A. Ayres, Wm. C. Ates, Hal E. Black, Willa Black, 
Silton Bordelon, Lou Bowman, Gerald Byrum, 
Othor J. B. Carter, Woodrow Carter, Willard J. 
Choate, B. F. Cone Clark, John E. Cooper, Buck 
L. Crawford, Lave Culver, Karl F. Doerner, Jr., 
Duane Dutoit, Hodge Falkenhagen, Earl L. Flagg, 
James M. Ford, Lawrence S. Giunta, Tex Gordon, 
Jack Greenback, Charles R. Harris, Charles G. 
Harvey, Albert S, Henley, Gladys Horwitz, James 
W. Johnson, Frances M. Jones, Charles C. Kennedy, 
Dorothy Labenske, Jack Loyd, Robert M. Motley, 
Herman L. McCoy, Alton E. Morong, Homer 
Olivier, Theren J. Poteet, Elaine Powell, Felix 
Ramirez, Floyd J. Reherd, Gloria Reyes, Wm. 
E. Rice, Malcolm K. Rossler, Robert W. Seelke, 
Anthony J. Scanlin, Robert Shivers, Zelig Sokoll, 


Lester Whitcomb, Frank G. Whiteside, Harold W. 
Woodall. 

Hazleton, Pa., Local 139—Plato Adams, Andrew 
Betley, Robert Bosak, George Bruley, Ray Carbe, 
Leonard Chenava, Vito Cherko, Francis Clark, 
Anthony N. Clatch, Jack Corra, Phil Costabile, 
Pershing Crosby, Anthony Czarick, Jr., Fred 
Delazio, Carlo E. Delorenzo, Neil Delorenzo, Frank 
Farnish, Anthony Fudge, Kenneth Goach, Neil 
Gorga, Edw. Gregg, Millard Hensel, Ralph 1. 
Hinkle, Lawrence Lucash, Thomas Leshko, Peggy 
Manning, John Martini, Catherine May Marusak, 
Joseph Mint, Helen M. Monahan, Roy Paisley, 
Eugene Patanovich, John M. Phillips, Joseph Popso, 
Jr., Vivienne Roland, Andrew ries gy nome Jr., 
Robert Rothrock, 3rd, John C. Sabol, Joseph W. 
Sabol, Andrew Salko, Jr., John Shelepets, John 
J. Stolp, Edward Stone, George Volansky, John 
Walters, Warren Waiters. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Robert Eichinger, John 
Coe, John Dingler, Louis Illencsik, Richard Brooks, 
Eugene Nicolato, Kent Compton, James Millen. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—George Aguilar, 
Albert C. Anderson, Ted E. Anderson, Vernon 
Arbuckle, J. J. Armstrong, Max Bennett, Walter 
Butler, Joan Crawford, John L. Crooks, James 
De Coursey, Robert Dixon, William Folk, Robert 
Frank, Robert Froeschle, Herbert Geopforth, Keith 
Gurney, Clyde Holtman, John B. Long, Edmond 
Moniga, Frank Nau, Mildred Packard, Max Patter- 
son, Phillip Rominger, Edward Stein, Fred Still- 
man, Robert Volland, Shell Walling, Dub Williams 
(Pebworth). 

Lewiston, Me., Local 409—Thomas Ross, Carl 
A. Farnham, Jr., Gloria D. Blood, Richard R. 
Dostie, Conrad Jalbert, John Wakefield, Eugene 
Gilmartin, Clinton Tibbetts. 

Lexington, Ky., Local 554—Hugh Whaley, Pales- 
tine Green, Otis Daly, Nathan DeFoor, Patty Flye, 
Donald Gravett, Orlan 
Isaac Shearer, Gervis Sutton. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Carl Dentice, Arthur 
Erni, Donald Grabowski, Lloyd Handschke, Floyd 
Kreil, Betty Messmer, Edmund Paradowski, Leslie 
Reinders, Jack Strook, James M. Young, Donald 
Bub, Robert Drobac, Don Giencke, Thomas Gu- 
mina, Harold Kiltie, Joanne Mair, Jack K. Moore, 
Richard Rech, Robert Stimac, Willard Van Buren, 
Bernard Dories, John Garcia, Emmanuel Gumina, 
Richard Kenngott, Ralph Lombness, Marie Meinerz, 
John Pavlow, Raymond Schneider, Jerome Thomp- 
son. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—George Russell Allan, 
Vito A. Amanna, Althea Malchow Beck, Peter 
James Bertolino, Eula Rowe Bone, Annette Vitsky 
Bork, Thomas P. Brett, Rudolph T. Chmelik, 
Dale Clark, Arthur R. Collenburg, Matty Cortese, 
Frances Gladys Crawford, Arthur Dysarz, Mar- 
garet Ann Turner Fambrough, Clyde E. Foster, 
Jr., Romaine K. Gehrke, Alvin Wendell Goddard, 
Tony Gonzalez, Donald Gooley, Harley Allen 
Green, Nicholas Grooms, Frank W. Hasselberg, 
Harvey Alfred Hourwitz, Bobby Daniel LaMarr, 
John Thomas Langlos, Richard LaValle, John 
R. Lenox, William Kenneth Lonergan, Hector 
Machin, Victor J. Maguran, Joseph D. Mercurio, 
Gerun Moore, Isaac Walton McClure, James Eu- 
gene O'Connor, Chaim Mosh Olevsky, Marguerite 
D. O'Neill, Loran Harris Prevo, Miguel Quetgles, 
Alfonso Reyes, Hector Rivera, Kathryn Gertrude 
Rockefeller, Harlan B. Rogers, Jr., Charles B. 


Sabella, Oscar Ralph Sandige, Nana _ Schakert, 
Albert L. Selly, Terry Alister Shand, Martin 
Sobel, Mark Darley Stanley, William Louis Sweit- 


zer, Rudolph Valentino Talucci, Joseph Triguero, 
Leocadio Triguero, Guillermo Julian Trueba, Jacques 
Eric Turner, Trinidad Villarreal, Marion Nyberg 
Wood, Henny Youngman. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—-Herman Astles, 
James B. Hogan, H. B. Parsons, Phil Colbert, 
Frank Johnson, Mona Levesque, Leslie Hoffman, 
Adrien Laporte, Thomas Gibson. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Konrad Ornes. 

Meadville, Pa., Local 344—Otto Hoergerl, Joseph 
Johnson, Paul Loesh, Woode Manning, Opal Mor- 
row, Dal Muir, Clarence Murling, George Peter- 
son, Lyle Peterson, Milton Sherman, Wm. Strick- 
land, Wm. Williams. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 73—George Cherb, Bill 
Lackey, Johnny Sorrell, Alex Stratman, Bill Taylor, 
Willie Williamson, 

Niagara Falls, Ont., Can., Local 298—Orville H. 
Bossert, Ronald A. Daniels, Edith V. Goodrich, 
Inman Horton, Ronald David Horton, Clive M. 
Jacklin, Nicholas Kriwy, Kenneth R. Moore, Myrtle 
Roberts, John G. Sorley. 

Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Thomas L. Mackey, 
Everett H. Robertson, A. H. Hullinger, Ray L. 
Hock. 

Providence, R. I., Local 198—Thomas Thompson. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Frank Alfaro, Santo A. 
Basile, Shay Beninato, Edra G. Boling, Robert W. 
Burt, Eddie W. Butler, James G. Calhoon, Gladys 
Maria Carpenter, Earl P. Cook, Sebastian Cortese, 
Earl W. Crandall, Jack Gereau, Carol J. Kennedy, 
Ulyan (Doc) Martin, Agnes Yvonne Morgan, George 
P. McClure, Willam Arthur McCoy, Paul Miller, 


William Clayton Miller, Patrick J. Pate, Rex 
LeRoy Ratcliffe, Donald E. Roarty, Salvatore 
Salazar, Jordan B. Thomas, Rodney Williams, 


Zeke Williams. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—William Finnegan, 
Michael Spulock, Henry Zajac, Virginia Bach, 
Bradford Hall, Earl Winn, James Stevens. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Maurice L. Abbott, Rich- 
ard A. Bolam, Jack B. Jurrell, Geirude E. Crockett, 
Ethel L. Davis, Frank C. Dutcher, David Harris 
Ellis, Edna F. English, Earl H. Hamilton, Car- 


ranza G. Howell, John King, Thomas D. Ross, 
John J. Shuler, Etsel G,. Skelton, Albert White, 
Louis W. Winter. 


Rockford, Ul., Local 240—John J. Cleveland, 
Egon Kjerrman, Kenneth R. Meyers, Robert Shel- 
ton, Zeb Shelton, Arthur T. Thompson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Walter E. Anderson, 
James T. Barnes, John C. Bullard, Melvin W. 
Carter, Eugene P. Ehlenz, Russell Freeman, Hil- 
lard Ganz, Larry N. Griffin, Donald F. Hensel, 


Grugan, Philip Oatley,- 








ARRANGING 
CAN 





ProfitableBranch 
of your Musical Skill 


TV now greatly broadens the horizon for 
top-notch arrangers, just as radio did . . . 
and the big fees go to those capable of or- 
chestrating for any number of instruments. 
University Extension Conservatory’s con- 
venient HOME STUDY Harmony and Ar- 
ranging Course is simple yet thorough in 
every way . .. with all the tricks of 
modern arranging drawn from the experi- 
ence of leading men the’ country over. 


ENROLL TODAY. Study at home in your 
spare time. it’s the quick, inexpensive 
way to get on the road to high pay. Send 
right now for free Catalog and illustrated 
sample lessons. No obligation. 
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| University Extension ! 
| CONSERVATORY! 


a 
DEPT A-795, 2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
(0 Harmony [] Dance Band Arranging [] Voice 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 
Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mandolin 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 


() Ear Training & Sight Singing Sax 

(J His. & Anal. of Mus. Cornet-Trumpet 
(J Adv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
CD Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 


Name 





Street 





City State. 





Would like to earn 
Degree: Bachelor of Music. 
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EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
STRINGS » 


GEORGE VAN EPS 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRI 


rnin 
bVIVH 
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Box 55, East St 








DALBEY’S OILS 


have been serving the moe + musicians 
for over 50 YEARS. 
For TROMBONE or VALVES with dropper. 
Yout music dealer will supply you. 
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Clarinetists Attention 





My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with enter will amaze you. with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist's per- 
fect clarinet piece. is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Your 
money righ back if you don’t keep it. 
OB6* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 5, 5* each 
more open. 


No other mouthpiece with bore 
Off Center is made. 
HARRY E. O'BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 





MacPherson, Kenneth Madill, John Mandar, Fred 
Mather, Patricia N. Mitchell, Jas. Moore, 
Howard Morris, Richard (Rick) Murrin, Lor- 
raine Muter, Harold Neal, Glenn Newans, John 
T. Newton, Denny Nolan, Geo. O'Connor, Wm. 
O'Connor, Harry O'Grady, Norman Organ. 

Geo. S. Paddle, Jas. Robt. Palmer, Miss J. 
Pass, (Goldhar), Herbert L. Read, John Redmon, 


Mrs. D. Riley, Gordon Rowe, Anna Russell, 
Mickey Ryan, W. H. Ryckman, David J. Savage, 
Harold Scott, Jim Shand, Edw. J. Shepherd, 
Alyse Sherratt (Wills), D. Sherratt, Earl Roy 
Simard, Mark Sinden, Hugh Singleton, Chas. 
E. Smith (Chuck), Chester Smith, Edw. R. 
Smith, Geo. H. Smith, Donald Bruce Snell, Michael 
Snow, Ivan Specht, Albert (Al) Spina, Don 


Steele, Chas. Stewart, F. Styles, Jack Sweetman, 


Don Thrasher, J. F. Wachter, Jr., John Wake- 
ficld, Chas. Walkem, James Welch, Roderick 
White, Harry Whitehead, R. F. Wilks, Thos. J. 
Williams, Jas. L. Wilson, Leonard Witterick, 


Eldon Woodcock, Ted Wright, Erica Zentner. 




















LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


S-P-R-E-A-D-S FARTHER 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OIL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 











ment action. 
No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
We With Dropper. 


WH 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MUSIC 








PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by OR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, indiana 














Sebastian J]. Hernandez, Shirley A. Hooper, 


Klawiter, Kenneth W. Krenz, Clarence T. Larson, 


M. Jeffrey, Carl (Al) Johnson, Wendell 


Donovan Lee, George S. Lewis, Ellis W. Live- 


sey, Thos. T. McGovern, Wm. T. Miles, Patrick 


Ray E. 


L. Perrin, 
Robt. 


Douglas 
D. Prehatney, 


Allyn B. Otnes, 
Donald 


Moore, 
Peterson, 


G. Rieschl, Darrell J. Rousu, Wayne V. Saunders, 
Edw. J. 
Tischier, Henry N. Velasquez, Dorothy E. Wilson. 

Paname City, Fla., Local 448—Robert England. 


Clarence A. Taylor, Robt. L. Thorne, 


Louisville, Ky., Local 637—William Allen, 
George Adams, William Burton, Edgar Brooks, 
Bernicle Drake, Walter Faust, Arthur Porter, 


Freddy Robinson, Oliver Rhodes, Charles Spinks, 
Marvin Sloan, Zebedee Sloan, John Smith, Alvin 
Cooper Tiford, 


Willie Tobin, Geneva 


Taunton, Mass. 
David Fish, John Rebello, Jr., John Wain. 


Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Clarence Adlam, 
Ariss, 
Geo. Arthur, Arthur Ball, Geo. F. Banks, Norman 
Ss. 
Bruce Bonnyman, 
(Good- 
Boyd, G. Brandt, G. H. Bran- 
Eric W. 


Allan Albut, Dorothy Applebaum, Geo. 


john Barrowman, Colin Bell, 
Wm. Blackwell, 
Jennie L. Bouck 


Edw. Barrett, 
Bezkorvany, 

B. Boszormanyi-Nagy, 
man), Capt. L. R. 
ton, Victor Brookes. 
Burrell, Billie Buschert, 


Jas. H. Buckle, 


Agnes Butcher, Samuel 


J. Cabauy, Lorne E. Cade, R. O. Causton, Donald 
(Connie Cheslock), 


G. C. Cheslock 
Chevrier, Beverly Clark, Gordon D. 
Clark, Wm. J. Clifton, Kenneth Cocklin, A. F. 
Colbeck, Murray (Mickey) Colomby, John Con- 
forzi, Duncan R. Cowan. 

Robt. Darroch, Wm. Geo. Davey, Teddy David- 


Charlton, 
Marie H. 


son, J. DeCourcy, Ronald Deeth, John Dick, 
Matthew DiFlorio, Mrs. Slavka Dimitroff, N. Du- 
binsky, Robt. C. Dunsby, Albert Dury, Jas. 


Ellerby, V. Esposito, Jack Fallon, Douglas Find- 
lay, Emil Pirst, Jack Fisher, Geo. Giles, Frank 
Glynn, G. Goldhawk, Tish Good, Cecil H. Gould- 
ing, Marian Grudeff, Nat Grupstein, Kenneth 
Guton, Robt. A. Hackborn, Jack M. Haddock, 


Local 231—Robert Bradford, 





Betty Jean Hagen, Morgan Hahn, Jack Hall, Al 

Hawkins, Margaret Heck, Alex. Herrington, Lloyd EXPULSIONS 

Hilfman, Miss E. Hoffman, Sid Hoffman, Har- 

vey Hurlbut, Doreen M. Jackson, Antoni Janusz, Denver, Colo., Local 20—Paul Aden, J. W. 
Douglas R. Jennett, Alfred Johnson, Gordon John- Allen, Lester Beck, Henry Bisgood, Wm. J. 
son, Carl Kaye, Patrick Kelly, Robt. Kelly, Albert Brown, Jr., Robert A. Clerk, James E. Cook, 
H. Kennedy, Walter C. Knaap, Miss V. Knott, Wm. L. Elliott, Virgil Lee Macom, Nolan L. 
Joseph Kyselka. Phillips, Chas. E. Whittaker, Jr., Lee Wolcott. 


Zonia Lazarowich, Raymond Lesage (Jack Mer- 


rill), Doris Lewis (Tapson), Leo Lighter, Fraser 


G. 


Roger 
McCauley, Adrian McCrea, Howard McEwan (How- 


ard 
G. 


Jessie MacDonald, 


John Long, 


Lebban, Mrs. Salme Lohuaru, 
W. A. 


Ward McAdam, Tom McBride, 


Manning), Vern McInnes, Aurelle McNeil, 
MacArthur (Don Gordon), Allan MacCallum, 
Lloyd MacKay, Gordon C. 


Burns). 


Gams, Jr., Ronald Lippold. 


Leon Ragsdale, Charles R. Walker. 


Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Donna Ruark. 


ERASURES 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—Carl J. Carpenito (Jerry 


Mason). 

Binghamton, N. Y., Local 380—Kay Haydn. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—john R. Banks, Barry 
Britzman, Jack Christopher, Leopold Cichocki, 
Paul Consiglio, Joseph J. Dolny, Marilynn Fait, 
Chalmers Forsyth, Josephine Fuhrman, William 
Garber, Walter H. Hoffman, Joseph A. Jaracz, 
Shirley Jones, (Fenne), Andrew j. Kall, Jr., 
Peggy Kolinski, 
Donald H. Koplow, James Ledvina, Jr., Victor 
J. Maguran, Edward F. Mazur, Dick Paradise, 
Charles Paul, Jon Peterka, Jr., Leonard J. Pomp- 
las, Donald F. Slapnik, Adolph A. Srnick, Gerald 
C. Stoffl, Rene Zapeda, John A. Zimny. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—David B. 


Alexander Robert A. Kolinski, 


Garvin, B. I. Mobley, E. Richard Paul, Kenneth 
Patterson, P. R. Mahan, A. J. Hall, Audrey 
Higby, Robert G. Irving. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Local 289—Milton J. Koons, 
Richard Koons. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—John L. Murphy. 
Greenville, S. C., Local 694—Curly Garrett, 
William R. Hare, Tommy Isbell, Turk McBee. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Johnny Bias 


(Arizona), Raymond Black, Max Bailey. 
Louisville, Ky., Local 637—Tasso Zachary. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Bryant (Blinky) 

Allen, Charles Brown, Phil L. Carreon, Connie 

C. Crayton, Stanley Getz, Bruce Guerion, Johnny 

(Guitar) Hall, Eddie Mack, Percy Mayfield, Wade 
Ray, O. J. Philpot, Mirian Rudolph (Walden). 

Meadville, Pa., Local 344—Herbert Ferlin, Robert 
Kane, Milton Leck, John Pipper, Wm. Stumpp, 
Robert Vicander, Victor Zimmerman. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Santi 
Donald Sarafin. 

Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Jacques Bilo- 
deau, John Hamilton. 

Marinette, Wis.-Menominee, Mich., Local 39— 
John Scheldt. 

Miami, Fila., Local 655—Paul Reiman. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Paul R. Farano. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Marilynn R. Anderson, 
Augustus Cogliano (Gus Fiore), Gloria Jean Dun- 
bar, Carl E. Haden, Paul A. Leeper, Gilbert A. 
Tomes, George Turley, Lee B. Wilson. 

* Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Edward Foltin. 
Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Wm. J. Gawer, 

Jos: A. Gallant, Santo M. Genovese, Leroy Ham- 

blin. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Charles L 
ner, Albert N. Cava, Avelino Figueroa, Byron 
Hildebrand, Donald Keeler, Jose A. Roca, Lee 
Courtney, Richard Comstock, Calvin N. Pope, 
Troy Dodson, William Scribner. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—David A. Bowman, 
Paul N. Callahan, Donald F. Clutter, Jr., Ray- 
mond Cockett, Billy Hill, Carl Kuehne, Lorice 
Corline (Corky Marshall), Nado A. Munoz, Ralph 
S. Pyle, Julian Ruiz, Marion O. Tackett, Madge 
Voutas, Jimmy Liggins, Harold M. Wagner, An- 
tonio C. Walker (Duarte). 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Ben Morton. 
Seattle, Wash., Local 493—Gilbert Austin, Julian 
Hanson, James Linnegan, Elliot Mitchell, Lionel 
Mitchell, Chris Tull. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Roy McArthur. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Richard Bain, 
Edgar Beazley, Wm. T. Campbell, Roy Capper, 
Alex Davidson, Geo. C. Edwards, Geo. C. Faith, 
Eric Ford, Robt. Goodnough, Edw. A. Hancock, 
John Hawkins, Gwendolyn C. Johnson, Fritz 
Kamerman, Lubka Kolessa, Harry Liiv, Michael 
McGivern, F. L. (Ted) Murphy, Alfred F. Player, 
Victor M. Porteous, Hilda Saville (Brock), Rod- 
erick A. Shepherd, Syd Said. 

Walla Walla, Wash., Local 501—Eved Oliver. 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Edgar Brown, 
Howard G. Brooks, St. Clair Brookes, Eli Thomp- 
son, Jr., Earl Ricky Wells, John (King) Weis, 
Alan W. Haig. 


Maestrini, 


Scrib- 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Wm. A. Burns (Jonny 


Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Rea Evans Buchan. 
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Modern Design! | 
NEW Tonal Brilliance: 


Different 
ag strengths! 



















R MADE” 






ST peep EVE 


for SAXOPHONE and CLARINET 








MADE IN 
FRANCE 



















Only KAPLAN STRINGS are precision wound and polished 
Look for these famous trade-marks 


Frv-Brrane A lae un KP ‘ | 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING COMPANY. 
SOUTH NORWALK CONNECTICUT 
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BAND LEADERS!! 


THE ARRANGEMENTS YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


“NEW” AND “EXCITING” INSTRUMENTALS FOR YOUR DANCE BAND — YOU'LL GET 
AMAZING RESULTS—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—WRITE FOR FREE DETAILS—NOW |! 


COMPOSCRIPT 


166 COPLEY AVENUE, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 











LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of “‘hot"’ breaks, 
choruses, obblig bellish figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy se oe 


- ORGANISTS! = 


A fresh, modern arrangement of the beau- 
tiful, romantic “MELODIE” by TCHAIKOV- 
SKY, as played by prominent Radio-TV or- 

anist. You'll get plenty of requests for 
this once you’ve played it. Not “longhair.” 





Full of IDEAS. Hammond reg. 75 cents pp. 
P. D. MUSIC 
Forest Hills,"N. Y. 


69-60 108th St. 











Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 2 Y. 








Oshkosh, Wis., Local 46—Gerald Galvin, John 


San Diego, Calif., Local 325—James E. Wiseman, 


DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
































Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hilig 

















Gervis, Bert 763 
National Booking Corp. ................ 2409 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency  .........ccccree 2512 
Artists Corp. of AMeTiCa ........c00000 4244 
Dempster, Ann 776 
Finn, Jay 3977 
Federal Artists Corp. ... 5091 
Fishman, Ed 3557 
Herring, Will 3302 
Lening, Evelyn, Agency .4............. 741 







Molina Agency. .............. 

Montague, Percival S. ....... 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 
Skeels, Lloyd Li .......cccceeeeereee 














Taylor, Harry S., ASeNncy .........00. 262 
Los Angeles 
Bonded Management Agency .......... 788 
Bozung, Jack 2074 
Daniels, James J. poseehinsatssenes GUE 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency . snathenelapelgmelie 1565 
Lara, Sidney 4474 
McDaniels, R Ts... scecqusténcagasapiaatiouaiinidele 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, Harold William .................. 1905 
Smart, H. Jose 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions...... 1438 
CE EE ET 778 
San Diego 





Johnson, Frank 
Stutz, Walter R., 

















Willis & Hickman 
San Jose 
, SE TE ccccisctnsnicssncscinnntabaniinin’ 5895 
Hamilton, Jack 1020 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Jones, William 139 
Grand Junction 
Harvey, R. S. 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
. Bridgeport 
McCormack and Barry ........ccccccsssssses 60 
Kex Orchestra Service .................. 1386 
Bristol 
Wilks, Stan 4682 
Danbury 


Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 








American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittie, Don 1850 
MeoClusky, EMOTP Li. ..cccccccoseccccrscccsccee 718 
New England téothiaenant 
Bureau 4580 
Voval Letter Music baths emanate * 
Recording Co. ........ . 4193 
Manchester 
Broderick, Russell ...............ccccsessscseseee 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ........ccccccccccccrrcese 1 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 


Stratford 
, Oe " 2 tae 1161 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Washington 

Alliance Amusements, INC. .......cc0000 339 

LaMarre, Jules 323 
FLORIDA 

‘ Fort Lauderdale 

Chamberlin, Geo. Hy. .......ssccssees aientate 4103 
Jacksonville 

Associated Artists, INC. ...........cccee 3263 

Earl Newberry 
Foor, Sam, Enterprises ..............0.-«« 3400 
Miami 


Chrisman Productions 
Mason, Lee 
Steele Arrington, Inc. ... 





Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 


MAY, 1954 





Pensacola 
National Orchestra syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
Atkins, L. E. 2691 
West Paim Beach 
cxseqnabiesengeastninessteante. WS OR 





Squire, Lawton N. 





GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Minnick Attractions ..............0+ sccocssere 4842 
Joe Minnick 
WR, 5. UE te ee thtenenintieciniaiin me > | 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
Stocker, Ted 2902 
Bloomington 


Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 


Calumet City 























Janas, Peter 3240 
Wayne, Ted, Associated Services.. 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau .........cccccesres 468 
Donaldson, Bill 1343 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ............ .. 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . o> ae 
Vagabond, Charles. ..........ccsssscsssseee 1582 
Effingham 
Greuel, E. A. 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. ......0.0.-e000 1411 
Kankakee 
Deviyn, Frank 582 
Mounds 


Johnson, Allan, AGONY ...cccccccsreoeee 8231 








Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
Ty a a ee ae 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau ........... sionacicn SOOT 
Evansville 


Universal Orchestra Service ......... 554 


Indianapolis 
Elliott Booking Co. ..... 
Ferguson Bros. Agenc 


Greater be genaere Amuseme 
Servic 3394 


Powell, William C. (BAN) ..ecceccrcoreeee 4160 





















Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
Paul Stern 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service .cccccccoee 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky . 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
South Bend 2263 
IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Li. ........ccccccsrrorseees 632 
Radio and Theatre Program 
Producers 863 





Mason City 
Bierkamp, Kermit ...cccccscccorsssssessssesseee 3078 


Red Oak 
Cox, Lee, Enterprises .........rcscssseceree 955 


Webster City 

















Beightol, D. A. 1290 
Bonsall, Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions .....c.ccwe 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted 443 
» Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service .......0.00. 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie 2611 
Shreveport 
Tompkins, Jasper ...........0.cccccee dcauniints ae 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 
Bureau 1585 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
Barton, Jack 61 
“Don s Orchestra Attractions 











Cor 278 
Forty’ Club, 1173 
Nation- Wide "Theatrical Agency.... 3768 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Boaticet;, BORGRE Tee sccccccssccscceetceie es 
Brudiniok, Lawl Fo cscccccccsccsscssscocestesties 5873 


Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis .........cccccorscseree 3698 


Leonard, Lou, Theatrical 








Enterprises 4131 
Shepherd, Buddy ...............ccccscosscssesseees 2456 
Sullivan, J. A., " ttonetions sainatiebaies - 150 
Danvers 

Larkin, George 2614 
Hatfield 

Newcomb, Emily L. ........ codvaieneediocsacbe” SED 
Holyoke 

Cahill, Robert J. ..........cc.00 eosccsegciennscens OU 


Donahue, Charles B. wes BOUE 


New Bedford 
Parmont Bookimig OffICC ....cccccccocorore 3495 














Pittsfield 
SR UD oo eosin ass scanaste scconsouanaaie 5944 
Marcella, N. 307 
Salem 
Larkin, GeOrge J. ...ccccccccscrsscssrsserseseees 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill . 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 
ing Service) 558 
Benner, William BR.  .........cccccccccssssceees 395 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 
Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 
Gladstone 
Woakert, TRaomert Ty. ccccscicostscsicensiosecinn 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 








Jackson 
Roach, Robert E.. «css a 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical Booking 
Exchange 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. .......cccccccossseeee: beset. ae 
Fine Arts Producing Co. cccccccoscoeee 267 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
Conlon, Thomas J. .........« ey 


Fleck, Ed. 
Raynell’s Attractions ... 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. 












Lie Laren 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 



















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 






® For Saxophone, Clarinet 
in Ebonite, Sheffield 
Stainless Steel. 
® See your local dealer 
or write: 
Dept. 4 
BERG 


116 We 





ie So & 























A MUSIC TEACHER ON THE BALL 


Naturally starts with “C" and relates each 


major and minor key. COMPLETE, including 
all Spartan 9 oom ae ~ instructions. The 
ideal NIZATION, 


IRANSPOSITION, Anos ANALYSIS. 
Key and Chord Slide Rule 
At your dealer’s or $2 ppd. with full refund 
guaranteed if not delighted, ne C.O.D.’s. From: 
METROCHORD COMPANY, + % 15 
7510 Colfax Ave. Chicago 49, Illinois 








TRUMPET PLAYERS! You can have 


Good High Notes — Endurance 
Accurate Intonation. 


Scientific Training for Professionals 
Write or Call 


R. N. BURCH 
507 W. 62nd St., Chicago 21 ~ WE 6-6570 














0 for 

e 

Ad Lib Solos 5*%."roey 
Caetet Sey 

Clarinet, etc. Following folios $1 ach, 

100 Licks, 50 see —" = ¢ — 

intros., Walking Ba Riff C 

Scales and Chord Ad. "ies 7g lib 5 pod 

ry Small Combo— 

6 Riff species, Be-Bo 


ms Intros. oa 30 chasers, 


50c extra. 
FREE CIRCULARS. 
-  LAURELDALE, PA. 








mmers 


Choice of top dru 


Amsawc? 


AN RAW! 


AMER 


nwt 
1 MHEA! 
TOP QUALITY DRY 








Winona 
Interstate Orchestra are. 




















L. Porter Jung are . 626 
Kramer Music Service .................-. 366 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Perry, T. G. 2516 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service ............. 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ........ wwe 1785 
Kansas City 
COX, Mrs. Evelyn 8. .........c-.ccccsccsssesees 688 

e, Tom ... 354 
Municipal Booking Agency ............ 3151 
Southland Orchestra Service .......... 1180 
Stevens, V. Thompson .......ccccreeeee . 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Exchange ...... 636 

North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 5956 
St. Louis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Bellrieves Music Service ......0000. 925 
Cooper, 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service ........000. 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Aqeedes, Paul 
E. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoin 
Central Booking Service ................ 1054 
Omaha 
AmuBseMeENnt Service ........mseccsesevee we 2339 
George, Gabriel 5126 
Swanson, Guy — Midwest 
Booking AGENCY ......ccecerseereerserennes 2083 


Tri-States Entertainment Service 5124 





NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Gordon, Ruth 4383 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Knickerbocker Agency, 
Edw. F. Fitzgerald ............cssssssseee 2574 


Lou Pratt Orchestra Service .......... 1061 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 





Hagerman, Ray 2434 
Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, JIM Mle ..........ccccceserceeeee 1949 
Belleville 
Matt, John 5483 





Jersey City 
Daniels, Howard J. ..cccccccsccccsrseseseeeee 4081 
Newark 
Mandala, Frank ............. 
Paterson 


ecccscscccscecsccccs S596 








Joseph A. Ciamprone Gtew Jer- 
sey's Music Agency) snnenee OOO 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ............. 2816 
Bob Snyder 1904 
Auburn 
Dickman, Carl 502 
Buffalo 
Axelrod, Harry 2202 





Empire Vaudeville Exchange ......... 830 
Farrell, Kay J., Amusement 

Service 
Gibson, M. Marshall 
King, George, Frepasy ors 




















Snuth, Carlyle “Tick” ........ 
Smith, Egbert a catadiseustetanmgeennesinaness 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ..........0+ 1539 
Lindenhurst 
Fox, Frank W. 1815 
New Rochelle 
Harris, Douglas 2945 
New York City 
AleXander, MOrley  ............cseerereereeee - 
Allen Artists a smicveathdmnensnile 3711 
Foch Alle 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 
~~ “  .~* 2283 
Berney, Paul L., Productions.......... 3099 
rns, B. 2238 
Brown, Harry 2635 
Bryson, Arthur 3507 
















































Campbell. Ressaae Ri. weshetesiintnindinins 2844 
Carlson, Ralph T. ........... 2266 
Chartrand, Ae eseusneseocceee - 1630 
Coffee, Jack 4238 
Continental Am ts 1775 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted 217 
Croydon’s Theatrical Agency.......... 297 
Cubamerica Music Corp. ..........-+ 2840 
Curran, Tommy 123 
Currie, Robert Wr. duesvennipeidecnlectcnsnsdaes 2595 
Dauscha, Billie 2082 
UOTANE EBON Gichasnacecascecccespnsiceccoccane 425 
Edson, papert ee 667 
Evans & 1896 
Finck, Jack. BODY ccccccrccoccssessecssere 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, ) reas 99 
Gait, John R. 2357 
Gil, Howard 3013 
Gillman Artists 1120 
GOMTreY, GOOTEC) A, crcesccceecesssseerersrereee 2132 
ae ‘Beverly, Theatrical 

Ag 500 
Grifenhages. Vf . en 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
Hart, Jac 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
Johnson, Don 5625 
Kaplan, Eddie and 

Miller, LOu, ABCNCY .............0ccceseeee 1744 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency...... 3444 


Lastfogel, Daniel T., Agency 




















(Daniel T. Lastfogel) pun 
Lila Theatrical Enterprise 
Lipskin, Jerry 
LeuBtman, J. AMM 2.ccccccccrccccssccocscscoceee 38 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Agency.... 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 1544 
Morales, Cruz 1561 
National Entertainment Service... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Nat Nazarro Management 

(Personal Mgr.) ................. 953 
Parker & Ross 293 

Pearl, Harry 6 
Perch, Billy. Theatrical 

Enterprises 1577 





Rheingold, Sid, Agency 
Robinson, aa 
atrical Agency 


Rogers and ieuegeri, Trixie 


Rogers, Rose Ruggerio 


Rogers, ax 


seeeceeeeeoseres 


(Atlas The- 





Romm, Gene 





Scanlon, Matt 





Silvan Entertainment Bureau 


Singer, John 





Summers and Tennebaum 
Harry 





Talbot, Wm. 

















Talent Corporation of America, 
Times Square Artists Bureau........ 1801 
Trent, Bob 345 
United Artists Management ............ 198 
Universal Amusement Enterprises 169 
Wells, Abbott 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
Enterprises 1526 
Rochester 
Barton, Lee 924 
: Utica 


Niles, Benjamin E. ............. 


acccccccccccncece S140 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 




















Southern ». teractions concesbeonsoeteceste 1237 
Pitmon, Earl 1769 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUBEMENE CO.  wcceccssceeeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 

Bingames Lone al Rs utsnesde 
. E. Bingamen ... pinsameneiaccceneets | BaD 
Susana, T. A. 4214 
Cambridge 
Emery, W. H. 164 
Celina 
Martin, Harold Li .....cccccccrscorssssessseseees 1492 
Cincinnati 
ANErSON, AIDES .......ccerrcecrscssoesreresees 2956 
Carpenter, Richard. .........cesessersseee 63 
Rainey, Lee 915 
Sive and ACOMD ......cccccccessessseesnnessnee sees 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. ACN Y ....csrseeeseseesenee 3566 
Columbus 
Askins, Lane 465 
Dayton 
Hixon, Paul 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service  .........0-00« 882 
Elyria 
Jewell, 
yey Theatre, TRC. ) ccccccesceceresceees 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wildermuth, Ted .. — 3042 


ae eeseceeecccsceeseseesenreses 





Salem 
Gunesch, J. B. 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ........c.ccccecsssceesessee 1109 
Toledo 


Tripodi, Joseph A. 
ntertainment Bureau cscs. 5400 




















OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
COMNOT, LOOMIS W. crcecccccrcsscersscscercesreee 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
BO, “Walter | Tein. cecccccstecsccsccvscseszecscee a 
Carbondale 
Battle, Marty 336 
East McKeesport 
pe es ee 2053 
Hokendauqua 
Zerosh, John 1237 
Jeannette 
Cruciana, Frank Li ..cccccccccsssccsecsssesese 2105 
Lancaster 
Twitmire, Gil 858 
Lebanon 
Zellers. art 644 
McKeesport 
Ace Re. sh, Inc. 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
rical Agency) 942 
Philadelphia 
Berle, Bernard 509 





CoopersMith, Joseph .....ccccccccsoresseseseee 1 
Creative Entertainment Bureau ..... 


Dupree, Reese 
Gould, Hal, Theatrical Agency...... 5383 

















Hammer, Godfrey .......cccescccseressseessees 
Keeley’s Theatrical Agency . 
McDonald, sfuate enuassnceqdeucocssescostanszesss 
Mears, W. 
Muller, ) ae Wilc.-cosntiicesssaniitisneenpnsentaine 430 
National Theatrical Agency ............ 3537 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 
Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

Bureau 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ........ 4448 
United Orchestra Service 720 
ZeeMan, Barney .ccccccccececeeee 836 

Pittsburgh 

Ellis AMUBEMENE CO, cccccceccccccserseeseeee 480 


Golden, Emanuel J. -cccccccccsressssssssereee 2208 




















Hallam, Paul 1997 
New Asrtist Service ........cccccccccrocessseee 2521 
Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. ...... 124 
Reisker & Reight .......c.cccccscssssserssseeee 4391 
Shenandoah ‘ 
Mikita, John 3761 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CoO. crccccccccceoee 1427 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
TJustynski, Vincent ......cccccsscerscessesee-s 2446 
Providence 
Bowen, Reggie 2179 
Winkler, Neville 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. .....ccccccscee 2979 
Charleston 
Polly Operating Co. ..... .....ccccsscssssesess 16 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Hlarria, Wm. J., Tr. creccccoccccccccccscserscces 4068 
* Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
pe OD eee 6115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
Marehett,. CRRTEGD: cccecsercerscsrenesescesssevese 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
Cooperative 4181 
Dallas 
Beck, Jim 1517 





















































Portis, Cal 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
Watson, 8S. L. 2397 
Windsor, Walter, Attractions ........ 1144 
Houston 
Orchestra Service of America ....... 161 
Kingsville 
Cole, Roy 2466 
San Antonio 
Erwin, Joe 338 
UTAH 
Sait Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AGENCY .....ccccerccsecsers 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange 883 
Schultz Booking Agency ................ 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Freeland, John 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Hicks, Roy M. 2399 
Hill, Lindley B. 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio Artists Service ... 2.2... 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
Portiss, George 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)........ 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises ........... 2393 
Harvison, R. S., & ASSOC. ...ccccccceseee 2053 
Wapramnaie, TD. <I es cccecssivscesesccccsnsencsens 1951 
Wheeler, Bob 1221 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

Lynn Lyndel 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
Brewer, D. C. 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions... 478 
Martinsburg 
Miller, GeOrge L., SP. ...cccccceccoorsseeee -- 1129 
Parkersburg 
Lowther, Harold Ry .......ccscessseseseceseee 3753 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac 
Dowland, L. B. 1187 
Madison 
Stone, Leon B. 1474 
Milwaukee 
Bethia, Nick Williams .................cs00 6914 
Sheboygan 
Schmidt, Frederick W., Jr. ............ 601 
Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association.... 507 
Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. ............ 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
Simmons, G. A. 4090 


Ottawa, Ontario 
Cassese; LAG Ba: snctiannciidinen 4369 


Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 





(Prairie COMCErts) ....cccccccccccsccscsceseqes 5106 
Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, ABENCY ...........ccccccecseee 400+ 
Whetham, Katherine and 
Turnbull, Winmifred ...........cccceeeee 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
Michel Leroy 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises  ..............cccsssee 5540 


L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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This List is alphabetl- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Little Southerner Restaurant, 
and Ralph Saliba 

Umbach, Bo 

DOTHAN: . 

Smith, 

Colored wks Lodge (Club), and 
O. B. Purifoy, employer 

FLORENCE: 

Valentine, Leroy 

MOBILE: 

Am Vets Club, Inc., Garret Van 
Antwerp, Commander, George 
Faulk, Manager 

Cavalcade of Amusements 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

Williams, Harriel 

MONTGOMERY: 

Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 

NORTH PHENIX CITY: 

Bamboo Club, and W. T. 

“Bud"’ Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 

Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 

French Casino, and Joe 
Sanfrantello, Proprietor 

PHENILX: 
241 Club, and H. L. Freeman 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF: 

Sunnyside Lounge, and George 

Nackard 
PHOENIX: 

Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi’s 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, Homer Hott, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 

TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Severs, Jerry 

Williams, Marshall 

YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, Owner **345" 

Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 


BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 
Pettis, L. C. 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 


Thomas J. 


Arkansas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 

McGEHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 

NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. RK. 1. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) - 

Scott, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum. Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

Howard Daniel Smith Post 4457 
VFW, and R. Burrow, 
Commander 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ANTIOCH: 
Village, and Wm. Lewis, Owner 


ARTESIA: 
Carver, Ross 


MAY, 1954 


Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 
AZUSA; 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIL 
Bakersfield Post 808, American 
Legion, and Emanuel Eé- 
wards 
Conway, Stewart 
Curtner, George 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
6ERKELEY: 
Bur-Ton, John 
Davis, Clarence 
Jones, Charles 
Wilson, Jimmy, Promoter 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
&KIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
BURBANK: 
Elbow Room, and Roger 
Coughlin, Manager 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
IN: 
Vi-Lo Records 
COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
DECOTO: 
Howard, George 
DUNSMUIR: 
McGowan, J. B. 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
EUREKA: 
Paradise Steak House, and 
O. H. Bass 
Victory Club and Fred 
Hamilton, operator 
York Club, and O. H. Bass 
FONTANA: 
Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy Aa- 
derson, Employer 
PRESNO: 
Cannon, Joe 
Valley A A iati 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 
Alison, David 
Babb, Kroger 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 
California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 
Encore Productions, Inc. 
Federal Artists Corp. 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 





Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I, 

Gayle, Tim 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 


Haymes, Dick 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Molina Agency 

Morros, Boris 

National Booking Corperation 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Ciscus, and George 
McCall 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 

Universal Light Opera Co., and 
Association 

Vogue Records, and Johnay 
Anz, owner, and Bob Stevens, 
F. L. Harper 

Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 

Western Recording Co., and 
Douglas Venable 

LONG BEACH: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 


Lasley 
Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
poe gg ae Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass’t. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 
Publicity Dept., George W. 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 
McDougall, 
Sullivan, ion “Crystal Ball- 
room 
Turner, Morley 
LOS ANGELES: 
Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crab’ 


Defaulters List of the A. F. of M. 


Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Brisk Enterprises 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Pred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanicy 

Dalton, Arthur 

Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Don & 

Halfont. Nate 

Henneghan, Charles 

Gradney, Michael 

Maxwell, Claude 


Merry Widow Company, and 
meaty Haskell, ‘Sound E. 
Maur 

Miltone  Resesding Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, and Club Alabam 

Mosby, Esvan 


New Products Institute of Amer- 
ica, and Joseph H. Schulte 

Pierce, Pops 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 

Villion, Andre 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 

Williams, Cargile 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 

Owner 
NEVADA vITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 
Employer 
NEWHALL: 
Terry, Tex 
N. HOLLYWOOD: 
Hat and Cane Supper Club, and 


Joe Wood and J. L. Pender, 
owners 

Lohmuller, Bernard 

OAKLAND: 

Arrow Club, and Joe Bronk, 
Frank Merton and Joy Sheet, 
owners 

Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wa. 
Matthews 

Moore, Harry 

Morkin, Roy 


Pedroni, Frank 
Trader Horn’s, Fred Hora 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club, and Robert 
Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Towa 


House 
PALM SPRINGS: , 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Hall, Donald H. 
PASADENA: 
Hazelton, Mabel 
Ware, Carolyn E. 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, and Barbara Bliss 


Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 
Downbeat 
Simmons 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 
Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, George 
O'Connor, Grace 


Club, and Johnnie 


SAN DIEGO: 
Blues and Rhythm Attractions 
Agency 
Brigham, Froebel Astor 
Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 


Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis W imberly 

Eddie’s Cafe, and Eddy Dyer 

Hut, also known as Christian's 
Hut, and Aline Hudson and 
Shelter Island, Inc. 

Logan, Manly Eldwood 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

ba Joseph, Operator Play- 


Walter R. Stutz Enterprises, 
and Walter R. Stutz 
Washington, Nathan 


Mr. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 
(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 


ee 


rancisco, 
Fr C. Moore, Chairman 

Cable Car Village Club, and 
Barney DeSenan, owner 

Champagne Supper Club, and 
Loraine Balestrieri 

Club Drift In, and Dan Me- 
Carthy 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Giles, Norman 

Pago Pago Club, and Lacj Lay- 


man and Kellock Catering, 


Inc. 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and ,Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Waldo, Joseoh 
SAN JOSE: 
Ariotto, Peter and Peggy 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs, George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 
SANTA CRUZ: 
Santa Cruz Hotel, and 
John Righetti 
SANTA MONICA: 
Hotel Chase, and Morris Stein- 
baum and O. M. Pat Harrison 
Lake, Arthur, and Arthur (Dag- 
wood) Lake Show 
McRae, H. D. 
SEASIDE: 
Corral Night Club, and 


ILL: 
a, Al, Signal Hill 
GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 


Sunset Macaroni Products, Pred 
— 


Cheney, ‘Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 

Ward, Jeff W. 
Ww NTERHAVEN: 
Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Bennell, Edward 
Jones, Bill 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, Kenneth 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 
TRINIDAD: 
El Moro Club, and Pete Langoni 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
TFORD: 


Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 

Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, ‘Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Marino, Mike 

Schwartz, Milton 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 
McQuillan, Bob 
Russell, Bud 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 
Johnson, Samuel 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 


WESTPORT: “ 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 
Williams, A. B. 
WN: 


EORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Ina, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 


Lamon, Edward 

Murphy, Joseph 
WILMINGTON: 

Allen, Sylvester 

Burt, Mrs. Mary (Warren) 


Cooper, Mr. and Mrs, Alexander 


FLORIDA 
BRADENTON: 
Strong, Merie, Bernice and 
Ronald 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 


DANIA: 
Paradise Club, and Michael F. 


Slavin 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) go 


Dan Laramore Lodge No, 1097, 

Garfield Richar 
HALLANDALE: 

Caruso’s Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
pees — 

PORT MY! 

Bailey. & Bi All Star Minstrels, 
Inc., and Si Rubens 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Blane, Paul 

Blumberg, Albert, Owner, Fla- 
mingo Sho Club (Orlando, 
Fla.), and Fays Club 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Wia- 
ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, and  FPlorida 
Amusements, Inc., and Ben 
J., Mary and Joel Spector, 
and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Zumpt Huff Associates 

KEY WEST: 


7 
= a oe and A. G, 
jomas, Employer 
Regan, Mar, 
Weavers Cate, Joseph 
Joseph Stabinsk: 
LAKELAND: 
King, R. E. 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, 
Club nae ei: Charles 
Nasio, owner, Danny Brown, 
president 
Donaldson, Bill 
Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 
Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 
Robert Clay Hotel, and Pred T. 
Quinn, Manager, Nicholas 
Girard, Promoter 
Smart, Paul D. 
Talavera, Romon 
36 Club, Tony Aboyoun, Em- 
ployer 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 
Circus Bar, and Charles Bogan 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager 
Fielding, Ed 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Harrison, Ben 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
See po od Ro | Miller, 
Max id Michael 
Rosenberg, ‘ben 
Miller, Irving 
Morrison, M. 
Perlmutter, Julius J. 
Poinciana Hotel, 
Frassrand 
Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 


Bucks and 


Bernie 


ORLANDO: 
Club Cabana, and Elmer and 


El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 

Flamingo Sho Club (Club Fla- 
mingo), and Albert Blum- 
berg of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fryor, D. S$ 

Redman, Arthur J. 

Rhythm Club, and Arthur J. 
Redman, sow Propeietor 

ORMOND BEA 
Jul’s Club, ne 4 Morgan Jul 
PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie’s Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, Ioc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

Orlin, Secretary 
PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of the Top Hat 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also pees & as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra ee and American 
Bookin, vy» 

Ale: Attractions 


Williams, Herman 


Clarke, John, Pines Hotel 
Pines ‘ot’ Gees oa ae 


Sparks Ci 

ircus, and James Edgar, 

Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus oe 

WEST P. 


Dellerian C Club, and Bill Harris, 
Operator 
Larocco, Harry L. 
Parrish, Lillian F F. 
Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
. Owner-Manager 


GEORGIA 


wrouale ¢ 
uale e ration 
ATLANT. "ee 
Guenr” ‘Atdanca Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 
Jacoby, 
Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 
nad 
and Harry's Cabaret, Fr 
W. Taylor, Manager, > 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 
Dawson, Robert H., and 
Caribe Lounge in Plaza Hotel 
Foster, Mr. 
J. W. Neely, )e. 
Kirkland, Fred 
ree gd Attractions, Joe Min- 
nic 


Revel, Bob 


BRUNSWICK: c 


Joe’s Blue Room, and Earl Hill 
wnt di 
igfal c, and W. 
HINESVILLE mas W. Lee 
Plantation Club, S. C. Klase 
and F. W. Taylor 


mt . “Cisb, and Andrew Brady 

Thom , Lawrence A., Ie. 

sT. SIMONS ISLAND: 

Golden Isles Club, and Clayton 
Vance (Vancelette), Mgr., 
and Guale Corporation 
Ven Ga.) 

THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman and Denny» 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Griffiths, Larry, and Sanda Chief 
Corp., and Uptown Lounge 
LEWISTON: 
Canner, Sam 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
POCATELLO: 
Last Frontier Club, Stan Hvarka 
and Bob Cummins 
Pullos, Dan 
Reynolds, Bud 
SPIRIT LAKE: 
Fireside Lodge, and R. E. Berg 


ILLINOIS 
BELLEVILLE: 
Davis, C. M, 


BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Eari 

CAIRO: 

Sergent, Eli 

CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 


41 


em nner 


5p gnarnsens Ms 


se te 





CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Brnnie 
CHICAGO: 


Adams, Delmore and Eugene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 

Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
and Chicago Artists Bureau 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 

Daniels, jams 

Donaldson, Bi 

Elders, Cleo 

Evans, Jeep 

Pine, Jack, Owner “Play Girls 
of | 38, " “Victory Follies” 


Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Hill, George W. 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 


room 
Majestic Record Co. 
Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 


Agency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ana 
Hughes, Owner 
H. b. 


Musarts Concert Management, 
and George. Wildeman 

Music Bowl, and jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 


ploress 
Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
Nob Hill Club, and Al Fenston 
Pat L., Pat L. 


Old Hickory Hotel Syndicate 

Silhouette Club, and Joe Saletta 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

Ziggie’s Gridiron Lounge, 
Ziggie Czarobski, Owner 

DECATUR: 
Facen, james (Buster) 
ST 18: 


and 


Davis, C. M. 
Pidydium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 
ELGIN: 
Villa Olivia Country Club, and 
Walter Wallace, Manager 
FREEPORT: 
Marabel, George 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa 
LA GRANGE: 
Hart-Van Recording Co., and 
H. L. Hartman 
LA SALLE: 
Silver Congo Club, and 
Tinney Cosgrove 
MOLINE: 
Antier’s Inn, and Praacis 
Weaver, Owner 
MOUND CITY: 
Club Winchester, 
Gray and Buck 


. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 


and Betty 
Willingham 


Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 


. 


ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 
Greyhound Club, and 
Tom Davelis 
Face, James (Buster) 
Shrum, 
Terra Plata, and Elmer Bart Vo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
» Earl 
Zeigiar ‘Nite Club, and Dwight 
Alisup, and jason Wilkas, 


INDIANA 


Prank Martin, Owner 
EAST 

Barnes, Tiny Jim 
East 


American Eater- 
prises, and James Dawkins 


ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and Charles 
Sullivan, Manager 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummell, Emmeu 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Charles Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, and his All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Carter, A. Lloyd 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Roller ‘Rondo Skating Rink, 
and Perry Flick, Operator 


The Terrace Lounge and Eu- 
gene and Alex Lazar, Owners 


William C. Powell Agency 
LAPAYFTTE: 

=. a Charles Gibson, Prop. 
MUNC 

ee Josepb 
NEWCASTLE: 

Harding, Stanley W. 

ICHMOND: 

Newcomer, Charles 

Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 


Charles E. Thompson Post 9733, 


V.F.W., H. A. Johnson, 


Commander 

Childers, Art (also known as 
Bob Cagney) 

Palais Royale Ballroom, 


Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CLARION: 


Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tommy 
N: 


AIL: 
Hollywood Circus Corp., and 
Charles Jacobecn 
WATERLOO: 
Steptoe, Benton L. 
WOODB: 
Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 
mer, Manager 


KANSAS 


BREWSTER: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 
Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
MB: 


Golden Key Club, and — R. 


Allen (also known as 
Talon, Bart Talon, Bost Alien} 


LIBERAL: 
Liberal Chapter No. 17, Dis- 
ay American Veterans, and 


r] 
Mid-West Sportsmen Association 
WICHITA: 

Aspinwall, Hugh M. (Chick 

Martin) 

Holiday, Art 

Key Club, and/or G. W. 
Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, on D. 


Raskin, Eaters, and Pree 


Charles 
Inner Hotel, Jack Wooleme, 


and 


King, Victor 
Spaulding, Preston 
PADUCAH: 


Vickers, Jimmie 
LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 


CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
ONZALES: 
johns, Camille 
LAKE CHARLES: 
Village Bar Lounge, and 
Cc. L. Barker, Owner 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veitin, Toby 
Venables Cocktail Lounge 
LEESV 


Capell Brothers Circus 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW © 
Barker, Sand 
Berns, Harry B., and National 
Artists Guild 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tuinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 
OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, 7 eal A. 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 


BIDDEFORD: 
Old Orchard Beach Playhouse, 
and Edward 
PORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Blue Danube, and Wm. Kasar- 
sky, Proprietor 

Byrd, Olive J. 
Carter, Charles 
Cox, M. L. 

Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 

Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 


aryland 
Portinn. Richard, of Associated 
Enterprises 
Weiss, Harry 
BLADENSBURG: 
Crossroads Restaurant, 
Sam Schanker 


CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 
Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Employer 
CORAL HILLS: 
Hilltop Restaurant, and Theo- 
dore J. Schendel 


Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 

Hannah, Joha 
FENWICK: 

Repsch, Albert 
HAGERSTOWN: 

Bauer, Harry A. 

Glass, David 
HAVRE DE GRACE: 

Bond, Norvel 


and 


OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Heary i 
Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 
SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 
Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Bdge- 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 

—. 

Stefano, Joseph 


BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

BE. M. Loew's Theatres 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, Wiiliam 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 
Committee, and George 
Mouzon 

BUZZARDS BAY: 

Blue Moon, and Alexander and 
Chris Byron, Owners 

King Midas Restaurant, Mutt 
Arenovski, manager, and 
Canal Enterprises. Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE: 

Salvato, Joseph 

FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HAVERHILL: 
Assas, loe 
HYANNIS: 
Casa Madrid, and Pat Particelli 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 


vy 
LOWELL: 
Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MILLERS FALLS: 
Rhythm Inn, and R. M. 
Thabeault 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
— 
NEWTO 
rau, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 


LEM: 
Falcom's Ballroom, and George 
and Mary Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Maz 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
bag Dr. Howard 
DETRO 
A ier. « Cancer 


Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- wa 


die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 

Bibb, Allen 

Blake, David + 

Briggs, Edgar 

Claybrook, wc sighas 

Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 

Daniels, James M. 

Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 

Gay Social Club, and 
Eric Scriven 


Harding’s Resort, and 
George E. Harding 
LE: 


A. 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 


FLINT: 


Platter Lounge, and Earl West 
G IDS: 


Universal Artists, and 
Phil Simon 
KAWEKA 3 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
Fortin, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Griffen, James 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 


Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 


LAKES: 
Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Ina for Club), Gordon 
J. “Buzz” Miller 


TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson. Al 


Bay UTICA 


z 
Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


WAYLAND: 
Macklin's Dixie Inn, and 
Wm. and Laura Macklin 


MINNESOTA 


DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, Jonn 
MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, and Carl A. 
Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
International Food and Home 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C, A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B., State Guard, and Alvin 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., 
Iverson 
ST. PAUL: 
a Henry 
WINO: 
eed Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
El Rancho Club, 
Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 
House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
CLEVELAND: 
Hardin, Drexel 
VILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 
Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 
Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 


Robert A. 


Bud 


and John 


Carpeater, Bob 

Poo: Richards, and Richard 
K. Head, Employer 

Royal Steak House 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 


rk.) 
KOSCIUSKO: 
Fisher, Jim S. 
LELA 


ND: 
Lillo’s Supper Club and Jimmy 
illo 
MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, James E. 


TCHEZ: 
Colonial Club, and Ollie 
Koerber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Bowden, Rivers 
Williams, Bill 

ILL] 


Hawes, H. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 
Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 


GREENFIELD: 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. Joha- 
J Owner 
JOPLI 
Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 
Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
meth Yates, and Bobby Hen 


shaw 

Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert ‘‘Red” Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 


Macon County Fair Association, 
Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 
Schult-Krocker Theatrical 
Agency 
OAKWOOD BAL): 
Club Belvedere, and Charles 
Mattlock 


Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Caruth, James, Operator q 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar . 

Caruth, James, Cafe Soci i 

Chesterfield Bar, and Sam Bab!) 

D'Agostino, Sam 

Graff, George - ; 

Haynes, Lillard I 

Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

New Show Bar, and John ¥ 
Green, Walter V. Lay 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 

VERSAILLES: 

Trade Winds Club, and Marq 

Buchanan, Jr. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 
BUTTE: 
Carnival Room, and Chris 
Martin, Employer 
Webb, Ric 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Kollercade, and 
James Austi- 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept, 

and Charles D. Davis 
FREMONT: 
Wes-Ann Club, and Tanya 
June Barber 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 

American Legion, and Ame. 
ican Legion Hall, and Roben 
Sprengel, Chairman 

icCOOK: 


Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 

Junior Chamber of Commerc, 
Richard Gruver, President 

OMAHA: 

Louie's Market, and Louis 
Paperny 

Suchart, J. D. 

ENDER: 

Pender Post No. 55, America 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
Dance Manager 

SCOTTSBLUFF: 

Biggers Ballroom (Pavilion), 
and Floyd Bigger and 
Gene Purnell 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray's Cafe 
Shamrock Hotel, and 

Clem Malone 

Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 


Lo 
Fischer, Harry 
PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club a 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 
Twomey, Don 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


— 
Zaks ( patent. James 


Nebo. "Eddy 
Sheirr, Pavan 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, a0 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Bobbins, Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Deiaware Inn, and Nathan 
Spencer 
Goodleman, Charles 
Koster, Henry 
Lockman, Harvey 
Mack’s Tavern, and Lawren¢ 
McCall 
Morocco Restaurant, G. Fast 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 
Olshon, Max 
Pilgrim, Jacques 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and a6 Se 
E. Chips (Geo. 
Operator 
CAPE MAY: 


Anderson, Charles, Operator 


IN: 
gust E. Buchner 
Mike and Nick's Bar, and 
Mike Olivieri, Owner 
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EAST ORANGE: 
_ ow William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 
Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 
JOKEN: 
BO) 
aa Rose Inn, and Thomas 
Monto, Employer 
Sportsmen Bar and Grill 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, —- 
urco, Ferruccio 
arse Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 
Bernie Levine, former Owners 
LAKE HOPATCONG: 
Dunham, Oscar 
aig 


Seldin, S. H. 
LITTLE FERRY: 
Monte Carlo, and Mickey Gerard 
and George Sprague, Owners 
Scarne, John 


LODI: 
Frisco Club, and Tony 
Cortese, Employer 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
McKEE CITY: 
Turf Club, and Nellie M. Grace, 
Owner 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 


Room 

Wright, Wilbur 

MANAHAWKIN: 

Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola. Owner 

MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos. 
Haynes, and James 

MORRISTOWN: 

Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 

NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Graham, Alfred 

Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 

Holiday Corner, and Jerry 
Foster, employer 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc- 
Allister 

Mariano, Tom 
“Panda,”” Daniel Straver 

Pecos City, Olde Pecos City, 
Inc., Philip Cortazzo and 
Charles Politano 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A. 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Andy's Hotel, and Harold Klein 
Jack Ellel * 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 

ORTLEY: 

Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
399, and Anthony Checchia, 
employer 

PASSAIC: 

Tico Tico Club, and Gene Di- 

Virgilio, owner 
PATERSON 

Hatab, Sam 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 

PENNSAUKEN: 

Beller, Jack 

PENNS GROVE: 
Club Mucho, and Joe Rizzo, 
Owner 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons. Mitchell 
TEANECK: 
Suglia, Mrs. Joseph 
TRENTON: 

Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 

Employer 
VAUX HALL: 

Carillo, Manuel R. 

VINELAND: - 

Gross, David 

WEST NEW YORK: 

8'Nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President — 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cafe, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 

Halliday, Finn 

LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 

Mary Green Attractions, Mary 
Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 


MAY, 1954 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner Plaza 
Hotel 


t 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Catlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 


OSWELL: 
Russell, L. D. 
|OSO: 


Emil’s Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

400 Casino, and Herman 
Halpern, Proprietor 

Johnson, Floyd 

O'Meara Attractions, Jack 

Richard’s Bas-B-Que, David 
— 

Snyder, Robert 

States, lonatnan 
ER 


3 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Young, Joshua F. 
BINGHAMTON: 
Paramount Lounge, and Joe 
Darriego, Owner 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 


Manager 
Atman, Martin 
Club Delmar, Charles Marce- 
lino and Vincent Delostia, 
Employers 


Jugarden, Jacques 
Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 


Miller, Joe 

New Royal Mansion (formerly 
Royal Mansion), and Joe 
Miller and/or Jacques I. 
Jugarden 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 


Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand's Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 
Globe Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
Elmo Obey 
Hall, Edwin C. 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Steurer, Eliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 
Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 
Williams, Melvin 
BUFFALO: 
Bourne, Edward 
Calato, Joe cad Teddy 
Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
Harmon, Lissa (Mrs. 
Humphrey) 
Jackson, William 
Nelson, Art and Mildred 
Ray’s Bar-D, and Raymond C. 
Demperio 
Twentieth Century Theatre 
DIVINE CORNERS: 
Riverside Hotel, Hilda Baer, 
Owner 
DRYDEN: 
Dryden Hotel, and Anthony 
Vavra, Manager 
FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 
Gross American House, and 
Hannah Gross, Owner 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias Pol- 
lack, Employer 
“— Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


FLEISCHMANNS: 
Churs, Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Reile, Frank 
Tyler, Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 
Gottlieb, Ralph 
Newman, Joel 
eauta Don 
SPEY: 


“= Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and Country 
Club, and Mack A. Lewis, 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 

HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ILION: 
Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 


Bond, Jack 

JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
Griffith, A. J., Jr. 

LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Belmont Hotel, and J. M. 


Carriage Club, and C. B 
Southworth 


LIMESTONE: 


Steak House, and Dave 
Oppenheim, Owner 
SHELDRAKE: 


Chester, Abe 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 
E: 


iN 
Club Restaurant, and Louis 
Goldberg, Manager 
INTICELLO: 


Congress Hotel, and Gene Zee 
and Mr. Honig 


MT. VERNON: 

Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 

NEW YORK CITY: 

Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Andu, John R. (Indonesian 

Consu . 

Bachelor’s Club of America, and 
John A. Talbot, Jr., and 
Leonard Karzmar 

Bamboo Room, and Joe Burn 

Benrubi, Ben 

Beverly Green Agency 

Blue Note, and J. C. Clarke, 
Employer, 227 Restaurant 
Corp. 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Cafe La Mer, and Phil Rosen 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Canfield Productions, and Spiz- 
zie Canfield 

Carne, Raymond 

Casticholm Swedish Restaurant 
and Henry Ziegler 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Kaights 
of Magic 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr. 

Cross, James 

Crossen, Ken, 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 


and Ken Cros- 


Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 
M. Burton 

DuBois-Friedmah Production 
Corporation 


Dubonnet Records, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

85 Club, Kent Restaurant Corp., 
Anthony Kourtos and Jor 
Russo 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Golden Gate Quartet 

Goldstein, Robert 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 

Harris, Cathy 

Heminway, Phil 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene 

Knight, Raymond 

Kushner, Jack and David 

La Rue, James 

Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Black- 
birds"’ 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and 
Hirschler and John Lobel 
Manhattan Recording Corp., and 

Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey ‘“‘Pigmeat” 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
Metro Coat and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 
Meyers, Johnny 


Millman, Mort 

Montanez, Pedro 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 


and Clinton P. Sheehy 
Neill, William 


telio, Manager 

= Hughie 
Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Riley, Eugene 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner “Frisco 
Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. °o., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

Smalls, Tommy 

South Seas, Inc., Abner J. 
Rubien 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Huat, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Summers and Tenenbaum 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey, Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wanderman, George 

Watercapers, Inc. 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 

Wellish, Samuel 

Wilder Operating Company 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Flory’s Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 

Greene, Willie 

Kliment, Robert F, 

NORWICH: 

McLean, C. F. 

OLEAN: 

Old Mill Restaurant, and Daniel 

and Margaret Ferraro 


SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer 


Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 


Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 


\VLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, James E. Strates 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 


Alamac Country Club, and 
Max Shapiro 

Waldorf Hotel, and Morris 
Signer 


ONKERS: 
Babner, William 
LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 
Lobel 


» J 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 


Club (B. M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 


Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and Edward S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, William 1. 
GLENDALE: 


Warga, Paul S. 
MANHASSET: 
Caro’s Restaurant, and 
Mark Caro 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 

Karston, Joe 
Southern Attractions, 
T. D. Kemp, Jr. 

DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Highland Bowl, 
Wallace 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, and Irish 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Events, Inc. 
REENVILLE: 
Hagans, William 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 


HENDERSONVILLE: 


and 


and Walter 





PATCHOGUE: 
Kay’s Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
RAQUETTE LAKE: 
Antlers Hotel, Abe Wei 
Employer 
OCH 


Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond Jj. 
Mooze 
Valenti, Sam 
Willows, and Milo Thomas. 
Owner 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. 
Vv. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
Birches, The, Mose LaFountain, 
Employer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 
Seldin, S$. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 


Verna 


Hote! 
Silvers Hotel, 


and Abraham 
Silvers 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, President, 
County Theatre 


SYLVAN LAKE: 
Hill Top Lodge, and Paul 
Wolfson, Manager 


Living: , Buster 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 

Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
REIDSVILLE: 

Ruth, Thermon 
WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Saw 

McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 

Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 
Operators 

DEVILS LAKE: 

Beacon Club, 

Christianson 
WARREN: 
Wragg, 


Mrs. G. J. 


Herbert, Jr. 
OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfrea 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Namen, Robert 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 

Thomas, Nick 

CANTON: 
Huff, Lloyd 


Em; 

Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 
Dearing 

Dixon, Forrest 

Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 


Lowry, Fred 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Spero, Herman 
Stutz, E. J., and Circle Theatre 
Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 

Walthers, Carl O. 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, _—_ 


Beta Nu side. Association, and 
Mrs. Emerson Cheek, Pres, 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 


Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post 567, and Captain G. W 
McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 

jetor 


Owner 

Boucher, Roy 

Daytona Chub ‘and William 
Carpenter 

Rec Club, and Wm. L. Jackson, 
James Childs and Mr. Stone 

Taylor, Earl 

ELYRIA: 

Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 

Jewell, President 


Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
ERMA 


NTOWN: 

Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 
Wilson 

RoMar Roller Rink, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roscoe Yarger 

LIMA: 

Colored Elks Club, and Gus 
Hall 


PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 
McCall 
TOLEDO: 
Barnett, W. E. 
Club Tecumseh, and Joseph 
Simon, Operator 
> Del Rio Music Publish- 
ae ie Bas Don B, Owens, 
f., 
wectieds 1 Athictic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
YOUNG 


STOWN: 

Colony Night Club, and Floyd 
Haynes 

Summers, Virgil (Vic) 

ZANESVILLE: 

Clarendon Hotel, and Ralph 
Janes, manager, and, Old 
Hickory Hotel * syndicate 

Venner, Pierre 

OKLAHOMA 


George R. Anderson Post No. 
ican and 


HUGO: 

Stevens Brothers Circus, and 

Robert A. Stevens, 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Leonard’s Club, and Leonard 

Dunlap 


ne ae a 


Sr ronan 








Randolph, Taylor 
Simms, Aaron 


Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 


Boldman and Jack Swiger 
EE: 
), and 


a Hall (col 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 


TULSA: 
Berns, Harry B. 
Love's 
Clarence Love 
Wilhams, Cargile 


OREGON 





EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shaeffer, 


Owner 
Weinstein, Archic, Commercial 


Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 


Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 


Denton, Manager 


McClendon's Rhythm Room, and 


Wm. McClendon 


ba Supper Club, and Fred 
Yank Club of bg on — and 


R. C. Bartlett, 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
LEM: 


Lope, Mr. 
New Village Inn, and 
Eddie Tehan 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No, 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 


Hugo's and George Fidler and 


Alexander Altieri, Props. 
BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 


Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Italian Clab, and Sam 
Esposito, Manager 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, Joho 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
YN WR: 


K. P. Cafe, and George Papaian 
CARLI§LE: 
Grand View Hotel, 
Nydick, Employer 
‘ESTER: 


Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 


ERIE: 
Pope eae, and Ernest Wright 
and Mrs. 


EVERSON 
King, Mr. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, Inc., 

Ottenbery, President 
GLENOLDEN: 

Barone, Joseph A., Owner, 
202 Musical Bar (West 
Chester, Pa.) 

HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

Knipple, Ollie, and Ollie 
Knipple's Lounge 

P. T. K. Fraternity of Johan 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T. 


and Arhur 


Walter 
Samuel 


Fielding, 
HAZLETON: 
Yanuzzi Restaurant, and 
Angelo Yanuzzi 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 
The Club 12, and Burrell 
Haselrig 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels. John Parker 
LANSFORD: 
Riccardo’s Hotel and Cafe, and 
Richard Artuso 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 


NE: 
Fogarty's Club, and Mrs. 
Jeanne Fogarty 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 


MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
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Cocktail Lounge, and 


NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
aoe, s om of America, 


mabe. 
Allen, Jimmy 
Associated Artists Bureau 


Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 


Operator 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, 

Dupree, Hiram K. 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 


Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 


Luis Colantunno, 
Pinsky, 


Harry 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 


Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank 
Stiefel, Alexander 
PITTSBURGH: 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, i, Joe DePran- 


Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, El 
Chico Cafe 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 

SCRANTON: 
McDonough, Frank 

SHENANDOAH: 
Mikita, Joho 

SLATINGTON: 

Flick, Walter H. 

TRAFFORD: 

Poinsette, Walter 

TANNERSVILLE: 

Toffel, Adolph 

UNIONTOWN: 

Polish Radio Club, and 

A. Zelasko 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 

Athens, Pete, Manager Wash- 

ington Cocktail Lounge 
Edward 
WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 
co-owner 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 
WILKES-BARRE: 

Kahan, Samuel 

WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell. |. R. 


YORK: 
William Lopez 


Dar ‘els, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHESTER: 
Mack's Old Tyme Minstrels, 
and Harry Mack 
CHARLESTON: 
Hampton Supper Club and 
John Ballasikas 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission, 
and James C. Putnam 
GREENVILLE: 


Forest Hills Supper Club, R. K. 
and Mary Rickey, lessees, J. 
K. Mosely, and Sue Ellison, 
former Owner and Manager 
Harlem Theatre, Joe Gibson 
MARIETTA: 
“Bring on the Girls,” 
Don Meadors, Owner 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, George W., Jr. (of 
the Pavilion, Isle of Palms, 
South Carolina) 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Hewlett, Ralph J. 
SPARTANBURG: e 
Holcome, H. C. 
UNION: 
Dale Bros. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 
Rainbow Ballroom, and Andrew 
Pflaum, Employer 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Mataya, Irene 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 


and 


Circus 


HUMBOLDT: 
Ballard, Egbert 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 


Joseph 


KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 


Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 


as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 


Goodenough, Johnny 
NASHVILLE: 


Brentwood Dinner Club, and H. 


L. Waxman, Owner 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 
Coure, Alexander 
Fessie, Bill 
*"s Dinner Club, and 
Grady Floss, 


Hayes, Billie and Floyd, Club 
Zanzibar 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
Nocturne Club, and John 
Porter Roberts, operator 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Mays, Willie B. 
AUSTIN: 

El Morrocco 

Von, Tony 

Williams, James 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 
BEAUMONT: 

—- E. W. 


Fails, Sion A., Manager Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands “ Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 
ment Co.) 

BRENHAM: 

The Myersville Hall, Johnny 

Grabarscheck, Manager 
BROWNWOOD: 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. N. Leggett and Chas. 
D. Wright 

CORPUS CiiRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

DALLAS: 


Beck, Jim, Agency 

Embassy Club, Helen Askew, 
and James L. Dixon, Sr., co- 
owners 

Lee, Don, Owner of Script and 
Score Productions and Opera 
tor of ‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time”’ 

Linskie (Skippy Lynn), Owner 
of Script and Score Pro- 
ductions and Operator of 
“Sawdust and Swingtime"’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

DENISON: 
Club Rendezvous 
EL PASO: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Marlin, Coyal J. 

Williams, Bill 

Walker. C. F. 

FORT WORTH: 
Clemons, James E. 
Famous Door, and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Jenkins, J. W., ‘and Parrish Ino 
Snyder, Chic 
Stripling, Howard 
GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

Shiro, Charles 
GONZALES: 

Dailey Bros. Circus 
GRAND PRAIRIE: 

Club Bagdad, R. P. Bridges and 

Marian Teague, Operators 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Coats, Paul 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., Thos. 
A. Wood, President 

LEVELLAND: 

Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 

Ryan. A. L. 


ODESSA: 

The Rose Club, and Mrs. Har- 
vey Kellar, Bill Grant and 
Andy Rice, Jr. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 

PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Demland, William 
SAN ANGELO: 

Specialty Productions, Nelson 

Scott ana Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. (Lee), Rockin’ 
M Dude Ranch Club 

Obledo, F. J. 


Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 


and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
SCO: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager 


ment Co.) 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C 
Johnson, Thurmon 
Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 


Velvet Club, and M. S. Suther- 


land, employer 


VERMONT 


RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Commonwealth Club, Joseph 
Burko, and Seymour Spelman 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 


Yorkie’s Tavern and 
Chauncey Batchelor 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 
Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Isaac Burton 
McClain, B. 
Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy 
Simon, Proprietor 
Cashvan. Irwin 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Rountree, G. T. 
RICHMOND: 
American Legion Post No. 151 
Knight, Allen, 
Rendez-vous, and Oscar Black 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Bass, Milton 
Melody Inn (formerly Harry's 
The Spot), Harry L. Sizer, 
Ir., Employer 
Surf Club, and Paul Fox 
White, William A. 
WILLIAMSBURG: 
Log Cabin Beach, and W. H. 
(Fats) Jackson 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Grove, Sirless 
Harvison, R. S. 


Spot- 
light Band Booking Coopera- 
tive (Spotlight Bands Book- 
ing and Orchestra Manage- 


Estelle 


Uptown Bar, and Eddie Arnett 


MILWAUKEE: 
Bethia, Nick Williams 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Arthur, Ir. 
Dimaggio, Jerome 
Gentilli, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Rizzo, Jack D. 
Singers Rendezvous, 
Sorce, 
Peter Orlando 


The Rendezvous Ballroom, and 


Ray Howard, Owner 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, Sam Dicken- 
son, Vice-Commander 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, 
Wood 


ROSHOLT: 
Akavickas, Edward 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
SUN PRAIRIE: 
Hulsizer, Herb, Tropical 
Gardens 
Tropical Gardens, and Herb 
Hulsizer 
TOMAH: 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


WYOMING 


CASPER: 
S & M Enterprises, and Syl- 
vester Hill 
CHEYENNE: 


Shy-Ann Nite Club, and Hazei 


Kline, Manager 
DUBOIS: 
Rustic Pine Tavern, and 
Bob Harter 


EVANSTON: 


Jolly Roger Nite Club, and Joe 


D. Wheeler, Owner and 
Manager 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, Del K. 
James, Employer 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Cabana Club, and Jach Staples 
Celebrity Club, and Lewis Clark 


China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 


Club Afrique, and Charles 
Liburd, employer 

Club Cimmarron, and Lloyd 
Von Blaine and Cornelius R. 
Powell 


SPOKANE: , 
Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
Lyndel, Jimmy (James Delagel) ¢ and Herb Sachs, President 
D. E. Corporation, and Herb 
WEST VIRGINIA 1% 
CHARLESTON: duVal, Anne 


Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner 
El Patio Boat Club, and Charles 
Powell, Operator 
White. Ernest B 
CHARLES TOWN: 
Orchard Inn, and Mrs. Sylvia 
Bishop 
HUNTINGTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, 
LOGAN: 
Coats, A. J}. 
MARTENSBURG: 
Miller, George E. 
MORGANTOWN: 
Niner, Leonard 
WELLSBURG: 
Club 67 and Mrs. 
Davies, Manager 
WHEELING: 
Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 


BEAR CREEK: 
Schwacler, Leroy 


BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
BAY: 


Charles 


Shirley 


Galst, Erwin 
Franklin, Allen 
Peasley, Charles W. 
LLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, 
Louis O. Runner, 
ané Operator 

HURLEY: 

Club Francis, and James Francis 

Fontecchio, Mrs. Elcey, Club 
Fiesta 


and Mr. 
Owner 


Five O-Clock Club, and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Gold, Sol 

Hoberman, John Price, Pres. 
Washington Aviation Country 
Club 

Hoffman, Edward F., Hoffman's 
3 Ring Circus 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mansfield, Emanuel 

Moore, Frank, Owner Star 
Dust Club 

Murray, Lewis, and Lou and 
Alex Club, and Club Bengasi 

Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 

Purple Iris, Chris D. Cassi- 
mus and Joseph Cannon 

Robinson, Robert L 

Romany Room, Mr. Weintraub, 
Operator, and Wm. Biron, 
Manager 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Rumpus Room, 
Cooke, Owner 

Smith, ]. A. 

Spring Road Cafe, and 
Casimer Zera 

T. & W. Corporation, Al 
Simonds, Paul Maan 

Walters, Alfred 

Wong, Hing 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imeprial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


and Elmer 


and Joe 
Frank Balistrieri and 


Mr., Manager Holly 
Lodge 





BRITISH COLUMBIA ' 


VANCOUVER: H 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and | i" 
Carrigan, ye 

H. Singer and Co - Enter Hl 
and H. Singer —s 

Stars of Harlem Revue, and 8, 
Lyle Baker and Joseph Kowa, 
Attractions, Operators 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
COBOURG: 
International Ice Revue, Robt, 
White, Jerry Rayfield and J, 
J. Walsh 


. J. ““Dubby” 


Naval Veterans Association, ang 
Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 4 
Nutting, M. R., Pres. Merrick © 

Bros. Circus (Circus Produc. 
tions, Ltd.) : 
HASTINGS: 
Bassman, George, and Riverside | 
Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circy 
Productions, Ltd.), and M 
R. Nutting, President 
SOUTH SHORE, 
MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted Bing. 


ham 
NEW TORONTO: 
Leslie, George 
OTTAWA: 
Parker, Hugh 
OWEN SOUND: 
Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 
Amb dor and Monog 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn 
and Sokoloff 
Habler, Peter 
Kesten, Bob 
Langbord, Karl 
Local Union 1452, CIO Sted 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee 
Miquelon, Y. 
Mitford, Bert 
Radio Station CHUM 
Wetham, Katherine 
Weinberg, Simon 
WEST TORONTO: 
Ugo's Italian Restaurant 
WINCHESTER: 
Bilow, Hilliare 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall . 
FARNHAM: 
Martin's Hotel, and S. Tomoa, 
Owner 





MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Cla 
siques, Mrs. Edward Blouin, 
and Antoine Dufor 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and LaSociete 
Artistique 


Coulombe, Charles 
Daoust, Hubert and Raymond 
Domaine de Brandon, and 
Gaston Bacon, Proprietor 
Edmond, Roger 
Gypsy Cafe 
Haskett, Don (Martin York) 
Lussier, Pierre 
Norbert, Henri 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Vic's Restaurant 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 
Oliver, Wilham 
THREE RIVERS: 
Station CHLN 
St. Maurice Club 
QUEBEC: 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
QUEBEC CITY: 
LaChance, Mr. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 
Judith Enterprises, and 
G. W. Haddad 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Capper, Keith 
FAIRBANKS: 
Casa Blanca, and A. G. Mub 


doon 
Glen A. Elder Boo Alvin) 
Johnson, John W 
Silver Dollar Bar, and R. B. 
Krize, Proprietor 
Swing Club. and Benny Johnson 
The Flamingo Club, John Hartis 
and George Walton, Prop. 
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Bert Smith Revue 

Blumenfeld, Nate 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bolster, Norman 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Manager 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.”’ 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Capell Brothers Circus 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club 
Thomas Puna Lake 


WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 


Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 
SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 


SAO PAULO: 
Alvarez, Baltasar 





Carison, Ernest 

MISCELLANEOUS Cand. fom 
Abernathy, George Cheney, a and Lee 
Alberts. Joe Chew, J. H 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland Collins, Dee 
Andros, George D. Conway, Stewart 
Anthne, John Dale Bros. Circus 
Arwood, Ross Davis, Clarence 
Arnett, Eddie Davis, Oscar 
Auiger, J. H., deLys, William 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co. Deviller, Donald 
Bacon, Paul, Sports Enterprises, DiCarlo, Ray 

Inc., and Paul Bacon Drake, Jack B. 
Ball, Ray, Owner All Star Hit Eckhart, Robert 


Edwards, James, of James Ed- 


Parade c 
wards Productions 


Baugh, Mrs. Mary 


Feehan, Gordon PF. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr, 
“American Beauties on Parade”’ 

Field, Scott 

Finkilestine, Harry 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jesse Lee 

Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 

Freich, Joe C. 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goodenough, Johnny 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gould, Hal 

Gutire, John A., Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hewlett, Ralph J. 

Hoffman, Edward F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring 

Hollander, Frank, 
D. C. Restaurant Corp. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

Hoskins, Jack 

Howard, LeRoy 

Howe's Famous Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hymen 
Sturmak 

Huga, James 


Circus 


International Ice Revue, Robert 
bo Jerry Rayfield and J. J. 


Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, — 

ones, 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Law, Edward 

Leveson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Lew Leslie and his “Blackbirds” 





Horse Follies * of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

Magee, Floyd 

Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat”’ 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, Eugene 
Haskell, Raymond E. Mauro, 
and Ralph Paonessa, Managers 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers License 11 


Ken Miller Productions, and 
Ken Miller 


Miquelon, V. 
Montalvo, Santos 


N. Edward Beck, Employer 
Rhapsody on Ice 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., a 
Chalfant, James Blizzard 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theodore 

O'Toole, J. T., Promoter 

Otto, Jim 

Oueliette, Louis 

Patterson, Charles 

Peth, Iron N. 


Rayburn, Charles 
Rayfield, Jerry 
ca, John 


Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Edw. 
Beck, Employer 

Roberts, Harry E. (Hap Roberts 
or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E. 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Rogers, C. D. 


Ros», Hal J., Enterprises 


Salzmann, Arthur (Art Heary) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Ne! 


Singer’s Midgets 

Six Sethe Circus, and 
George McCall 

8 th “Ora Ti 

Specialty Productions 

Stevens Bros. Circus, and Robert 
A. Stevens, 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taylor, R. J. 
Thomas, Mac 
Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 
Watson, N. C, 
Weills, Charles 
White, Robert 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 
Young, Robert 





UNFAIR LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, —— 
HOTELS, Etc. SANYA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezv 
This List Is alphabetl- jprige. 
cally arranged in States, 1 DES Hall 
Canada and Mis- COLORADO 
cellaneous Denver: 
ee Order of Eagles, 
A 
ALABAMA LOVELAND: 


MOBILE: . Westgate Ballroom 
Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra RIFLE: 
Club Manor, and Arnoid Parks Wiley, Leland 


ARIZONA CONNECTICUT 
“oo Ballroom DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
— —_— GROTON: 
omy an ave Hill, Swiss Ville 
- HARTFORD: 
"I Tame Bar Buck’s Tavern, Frank §&. De- 
wage Edward Barron unenme Prop. 
pear American Legion 
Club 91 
ARKANSAS NORWICH: 
HOT SPRINGS: Polish Veteran's Club 
Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
age, Prop. Bernier, Owner 
CALIFORNIA Mo cant 
WILMI 3 
BAKERSFIELD: Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
Jurez Salon, and George Benton can Legion 
SS Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
White, William B. Band 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. FLORIDA 
IONE: 
Watts, Don, Orchestra CLEARWATER: 
JACKSON: Crystal Bar 
Watts, Don, Orchestra Musical Bar 
LAKE COUNTY: Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
Cobb Mountain Lodge, Mr. bay BEACH: 
M arc , " andbar 
LONG BEACH. — DAYTONA BEACH: : 
Chatter Box Cafe, and Robert Tic Toc Bar & Grill 
Holstun, Prop. Martinique Club 
Cinderella Ballroom, John A. Robinsons 
Burley and Jack P. Merrick, Town Club 
Proprietors HALLANDALE: : 
LOS ANGELES: Ben's Place. Charles Dreisen 
Fouce Enterprises, and Million JACKSONVILLE: , 
Dollar Theatre and Mayan Standor Bar and Cocktail 
Theatre Lounge 
KEY WEST: 


NATIONAL CITY: 


National City Maytime Cecil's Bar 


Duffy's Tavern, and Mr. Stern, 


Band Review 
OCEANSIDE: owner ae 
Town House Cafe, and James Jack and Bonnie's 
Cusenza, Owner Starlight Bar 
PINOLE: ORLANDO: 
Pinole Brass Band, and Frank — es and Arthur 
arst. Owner 
Rg Director PENSACOLA: 
Litrenta, Bennie (Tiny) —— and F. L. Doggett, 
PORT CH 3 2 
the es SARASOTA: 
**400"" Club 


SACRAMENTO: 

RICHMOND: 
Lavender, Willie, Orchestra 
Capps, Roy, Orchestra 

SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, and Jerome 


ST. PETERSBURG: 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
TAMPA: 
Diamond Horseshoe Night Club, 
Joe Spicola, owner and 


. manager 
O'Connor, Owner Grand re Oscar Leon, 
SAN FRANCISCO: Manager 
Kelly, Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- GEORGIA 
thony Carle) MACON: 
Jones, Cliff Jay, A. Wingate 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: Lowe, A 
Seaton, Don Weather, Jim 


MAY, 1954 


SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 
Shamrock Club, and Gene A. 
Deen, owner and operator 


IDAHO 
BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

LEWISTON: 


Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 
Circle Inn, and Delbert De- 
Lores, Owner 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Hi-Way 30 Club 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


BENTON: 
Clover Club, and Sam Sweet, 
wher 


The Spct, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CHICAGO: 
Chicago Defender, and John H. 
Sengstacke 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meceker’s Orchestra 
Towsend Ciub No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 
Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
NASHVILLE: 
Smith, Arthur 
OLIVE BRANCH: 
44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA 
—_ “Amvet Hall 
STERL 
eng "John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 
WEST CITY: 
Whitehouse Tavern 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, John Adams 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Udeil Club, and Hardy Edwards, 
Owner 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
Bendix Post 284, American 
Legion 
Chain O'Lakes Conversation 
Club 
Downtowner Cafe, and Richard 
Cogan and Glen Lutes, 
Owners 
Hallers Post 125 
PNA Group 83 (Polish National 
Alliance) 
St. Joe Valley Boat Club, and 
Bob Zaff, Manager 


1OWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hal’ 
BURLINGTON: 
Des Moines County Rural Youth 
Organization 


4H Quonset Building, Hawkeye 
Fair Grounds 

CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
ZWINGLE: 
Zwingle Hall 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 
(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 
MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms Picnic, 
Cash 
PADUCAH: 
Copa Cabana Club, and Red 
Thrasher, Proprietor 
Masonic Temple, F. & A. M. 92, 
and Peg Mason 


LOUISIANA 


LEESVILLE: 
Capell Brothers Circus 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Open House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Happy Landing Club 
Joe Wright’s Lounge, and Joe 
Wright, Prop. 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MAINE 
LEWISTON: 
Pastime Club 
WATERVILLE: 
Jefferson Hotel, and Mr. Shiro, 
Owner and Manager 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
BLADENSBURG: 
Bladensburg Arena (America 
on Wheels) 
EASTON: 
Startr, Lou and his Orchestra 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


w. L. 


GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 
Youth Council, YMCA, and 
Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 
HOLYOKE: 
Walek’s Inn 
LOWELL: 
Del's Restaurant and Dine and 4 
Dance 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, 
rini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 
Owner 
SHIRLEY: 
Rice’s Cafe, and Albert Rice 
SOUTHBRIDGE: 
Pilsudski Polish Hall 


SPENCER: 
and Bernard 


Rinaldo Cheve- 


Spencer Fair, 
Reardo« 
WEST WARREN: 
Quabog Hotel, 
Operator 

WORCESTER: 
Coronado Hotel, and Charles , 
Moschos, Proprietor 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 
Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprietor 
MUSKEGON: 
Circle S$. Ranch, and Theodore 
(Ted) Schmidt 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. Orchestra, and 
Peter Bianchi 


MINNESOTA 


BRAINERD: 
210 Tavern 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin ag 3 Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG: 
Rogers’ Ark 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 

Coates, Lou, Orchestra 

El Capitan any Marvin 
King, Owne 

Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 

Green, Charles A. 

Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, and 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) Rob- NEW. 


in son 


Viola Dudek, 


* 


POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘“‘The Brown Bombers” 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
RE: 
“ae Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 


: 
Club, and Alan Turk 
NEBRASKA 


HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
KEARNEY: 
American Legion Ciub 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
AHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Famous Bar, and Max Delrough, 
Proprietor 
Fochek, Frank 
Marsh, Al 
Melody Ballroom 
Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 


NEVADA 


SHELB 
Alibi 


ELY: 
Little Casino and Prank 


Pace , 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bar, 


BOSCAWEN: 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 
Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 
AR 3 
Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 


Flanders, Leader 
NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Clock Bar 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 

BAYONNE: 
Sonny's Hall, and Sonny 

Montanez 
Starke, John and his Orchestra 

CAMDEN: 

Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 


CLIFTON: 

Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
HACKENSACK: 

Mancinnis Concert Band, 

M. Mancinni, leader 

HACKETTSTOWN: 

Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
HOBOKEN: 

Swing Club 
JERSEY CITY: 

Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 

cinco, Director 
‘OOD: bag 

Morgan, Jerry 
MAPLEWOOD: 

Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre 


NEWARK: 
House of Brides 





KINGSVILLE: 

Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, ang 
Messrs. S. McManus and ¥, 
Barrie 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Radio Station CHVC, Howarg |] 
Bedford, President al H 
Owner 

OWEN SOUND: 

Scott, Wally, and his oc 
ST. CATHARINES: 

Polish Hall 

Polish Legion Hall 
SARNIA: 

Polish Hall 

Polymer Cafeteria 
TORONTO: 

Columbus Hall 

Echo Recording Co., 
Clement Hambourg 

Crest Theatre 

Lambert, Laurence A., and Ne 
tional Opera Co. of Canada | 

Mitiord, Bert 

Three Hundred Club 

WOODSTOCK: 

Capito] Theatre, and Thomas 
Naylor, Manager ; 

Pellow, Ross, and Royal Vage | 
bonds Orchestra : 


MILWAUKEE: 

Moede, Mel, Band 
MINERAL POINT: 

Midway Tavern and Hall, 

Al Laverty, Proprietor 

OREGON: 

Village Hall 
PARDEEVILLE: 

Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra 
REWEY: 


High School 
SOLDIER’S GROVE: 
Gorman, Ken, Band 
STOUGHTON: 
Stoughton Country Club, Dr. 
Oo. A. Gregerson, Pres. 
TREVOR 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42, and Mr. Gauger, Mgr. 
Timms Hall and Tavern 
WESTFIELD: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, 
Orchestra 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Club Nightingale 

National Arena (America on 
Wheels) 

Rustic Cabin 

Star Dust Club, Frank Moore, 
Proprietor 

20th Century Theatrical Agency, 
and Robert B. Miller, Jr. 

Wells, jack 


CARBONDALE: WASHINGTON 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
CENTERPORT- 
Centerport Band 
CLAKisUN: 


Schmidt Hotel, and Mr. Harris, 
owner, Mr. Kilgore, mgr. 

fALLSTON: 

Bradys Run Hotel 

Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 

Adantic City Inna 

RA ILLE: 


2 Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 
Kiernan, Prop. 
OAK RIDGE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
Haddon Hall Orchestra, 
}. Baron, leader 
PATERSON: 
American Legion Band, 
B. Sellitti, leader 
Paterson Symphonic Band and 
F. Panatiere, 
St. Michaels Grove 
ROCHELLE PARK: 
Swiss Chalet 
WANAMASSA: 
Stage Coach and Lou Vaccaro 


NEW MEXICO 


ANAPRA: 
Sunland Club 

CARLSEAD: 
Lobby Club 

RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 


NEW YORK 


BINGHAMTON: 
» Orchestra 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, C. Battee, Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louise Risk, Operators 
FAIRMONT: 
Amvets, Post No. | 
Fireside Inn, and John Boyce 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly 
West End Tavern, and 
A. B. Ullom 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON: 

Kochne’s Hall 

ARKANSAW: 

Arkansaw Recreation Dance 
Hall, George W. Bauer, 
Manager 

AVOCA: 
Avoca Community Hall 
BEAVER DAM: 
Beaver Dam American Le, 
Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McLane, Jack, Orchestra 
BOSCOBEL: 

Miller, Earl, Orchestra 

Peckham, Harley 

Sid Earl Orchestra 

BROOKFIELD: 
Log Cabin Cafe, and Ball Room 
COTTAGE GROVE: HAWAII 

Cottage Grove Town Hall, John * 

Galvin, Operator — 
CUSTER: ewalo Inn 


North "Sear Ballroom, and joha 49th State Recording Co. 
Bembenck 
CANADA 


Truda, Mrs. 
- BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DURAND: 
Weiss Orchestra 
EAST DePERE: VANCOUVER: 
International Musicians Book- 
ing Agency, Virgil Lane 


Northeastern Wisconsin Fair 
MANITOBA 


Association 
EAU CLAIRE: 
BRANDON: 
Palladium Dance Hall 


Conley's Nite Club 
ONTARIO 


Martin Glynn High School 
Auditorium 
VESTAL: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


American Legion Post No. 101 
FREEDOM: 
Sully's Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
Vincent's 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Giammarino 

NEW BRIGHTON: 

Bradys Run Hotel 
NEW KENSINGTON: 

Gable Inn 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 

Club 22 

New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 

Jim Passarella, Props. 

READING: 

Baer, ae S., Orchestra 
OCH 


Church Hall 


AKRON: and 


German-American Club 
Inn 


Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 
Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 
Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 
Cincinnati Country Club 
Copper Stallion Restaurant, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Jackson 
Highland Country Club 
Steamer Avalon 
Summit Hills Country Club 
Twin Oaks Country Club 
COLUMBUS: 


QUEBEC 


BERTHIER: 
Chateau Berthelet 
BERTHIERVILLE. 
Manoir Berthier, and Bruce 
Cardy, Manager 
GRANBY: 
Windsor Hotel 
MONTREAL: 
Gagnon, L. 
Gaucher, O. 
Gypsy Cafe 
Mexico Cafe 
Moderne Hotel 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and Ameruan 
ing Agency 
SHERBROOKE: 
Sherbrooke Arena 
ST. JEROME: 
Maurice Hotel, and Mrs. Blea, 
Prop. 


Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 


te and Cari Reniferd, Loyal Order of Moose No. 331 


ROULETTE 
Fraternal — of Eagles, oabicuet, Edear cen 
Aerie i i 
oaveden me Fire Co. 
The Ring. Maura Paul, Op. Ss Hotel, and Mrs. 
EAST PALESTINE: p beeen cone 
Moose Club SUNBURY: 
ELYRIA: Shamokin Dam Fire Co. 
Palladium Ballroom WILKINSBURG: 
GENEVA: Lunt, Grace 
Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry YORK: 
Parks phy 14 Karat Room, Gene Spangler, 
Municipal Building Prop. 
HARRISBURG: Reliance Cafe, Robert Kline- 
Harrisburg Inn kinst, Prop. 


Hubba- Hubba Night Club 
RHODE ISLAND 


IRONTON: 
NEWPORT: 


Club Riveria 
JEFFERSON: , ‘ 

Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 


Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
WOONSOCKET: 


LIMA: : 
peel Jacob, Valmore 


Billger, 
ILLO) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 
TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 

Knights of Templar 
NASHVILLE: 

Hippodrome Roller Rink 


ager 

Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 

ander, Prop. 
BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Lafayetete Theatre 

Wells, Jack 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CATSKILL: 
lones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
Hy 
Sports Arena, and Charles 
Guptill 
COLLEGE POINT, L. L. 
Muchler's Hall 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 

NDICOTT: 

The Casino 

FISHKILL: 

Cavacinni's Farm Restaurant, 
Edw. and Daniel Cavacinai, 
Managers 

GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
@UDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino's Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 


Mrs. 
Tillie 


Hoe 


Wildwood Nite Club, and 

John Stone, Manager 
GERMAN TOWN: 

Town Bowl Cafe, Bowling 
Alleys and Restaurant, Mr. 
Buehuer, Owner and Manager 

NORTH FREEDOM: 

American Legion Hall 

MANITOWOC: 

Herb's Bar, and Herbert 

Duvaile, Owner 
MENASHA: 

Trader's Tavern, and Herb 

Trader, Owner 


MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY: 
Marin, Pablo, and his Tipia 
Orchestra 


AYR: 
Ayr Community Centre 
Hayseed Orchestra 
BRANTFORD: 
Silver Hill Dance Hall 
CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
GREEN VALLEY: 
Green Valley Pavilion, Leo 
Lajoie, Prop. 


VFW 
MILON: 
Andy's, 
ERPONT: 





Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
: 


Lake. Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 
Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. Elks 
Underwood, Don, and his 
Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


PI MISCELLANEOUS | 


Capell Brothers Circus 

Kryl, Bohumir and his Sytnphomy | 
Orchestra 

Marvin, Eddie 

Wells, Jack 








FOR SALE—Prewar French Selmer Trumpet, used, 
factory rebuilt, Serial No. 1871, medium bore, 
$175. Deno Focosi, R. F. D. 19, Mishawaka, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Bach Trumpet, Stradivarius model, 
medium bore (used), $125. Wm. Hulkower, FE] 
Norfolk St., New York 2, N. Y. SPring 7-5358. 


FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 











Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 


MAMARONECE: 


Seven Pines Restaurant 
ICVILLE: 


Civic Drama Guild of New York 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman. William L. 

Solidaires (Eddy Gold and 
Jerry Isacson) 

Traemer’s Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 


NORFOLK: 
Joe's Bar and Grill, and Joseph 


Briggs, Prop 
N: 
Wheel Restaurant 


RAVENA: 


ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, 


VFW Ravena Band 


and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 


SALAMANCA: 


Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
ADY 


t 
Polish ate Home 


(PNA Hall) 
Top Hats Orchestra 


CUSE: 
Miller, Gene 


UTICA: 
Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 


tore Coriale, leader, Frank Pi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA. CITY: 


Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 


Brown, Bobby, and his Band 


Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin _S2*#kos, 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
PRINEVILLE: 
Prineville Casino, and Norman 
Ovens, Proprietor 


SAN ANGELO: 


Jimmie 

The Lighthouse 

Tinan, T., and his Band 
FORT WORTH: 

Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. 

Cunningham 

PORT ARTHUR: 

DeGrasse, Lenore 


Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 


SALEM: Hancock, Buddy, and his 


Swan Organettes 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, Mr. 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Barr Hotel 
AMBRIDGE: 

Loyal Order of Moose No. 77 

VFW Post 165 
ANNVILLE: 

Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 

Eagles Club 

VFW Home Association, 

7654 


Orchestra 
Pef- 


Sutherland, 


VIR 


ALEXANDRIA: 
* Alexandria A 
Wheels) 


Manager 
BRISTOL: 


BADEN: 
Byersdaie Hotel 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsville 
BEAVER FALLS: 
VFW Post No. 48 
White Township Ino 
BIG RUN: 
Big Run War Memorial 
Gymnasium 
BRADFORD: 
Evan's Roller Rink, and 
John Evan 


_NORFOLK: 
Holiday Inn, 


RICHMOND: 
Starlight 
Eddleton, 
ator 


ROANOKE: 


Club, 


Rodriguez, Oscar 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: 
Vel-Vet Club, 


and M. F. 
Manager 


GINIA 


rena (America on 


Nightingale Club, and Geo. 
Davis, Prop., Jas. 


Davis, 


Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

Heath, Robert 

Off Beat Club 

Victory Supper Club 


end Leo 


Hoggard, operator 


and William 
Owner and Oper- 


Krisch, Adolph 


FOR SALE—Copy of Guadagnini; for particulars 
write to Clara Raffaeli, P. O. Box 850, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. Tel. TR 3-4870. 


FOR SALE— Bochm Flute, silver plated, A-44, 
closed Gf, used. Write L. Rossi, 1060 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—25-watt Beli P. A. System and three 

Shure Microphones. All are used. Edward May- 
baugh, 437 Second St. N. E., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Tel. 6-3403. 


FOR SALE—Used French Horn and case (Schmidt 
Germany), $350; or will exchange for good 

single horn and some cash. C. L. F. Robinson, 

766 S. Remington Road, Columbus 9, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Used C. G. Conn bass Sax, Les Palmer, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois, % Kable Inn. 


FOR SALE—Fine Double-Bass, swell back. A. G. 
Haines, 175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE—French Violin, by Aldrich, 1826, and 
Herbilin Violin Bow, both for $500. Dorothy 
Hart, 4410 Nicholson Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Kohlert Bassoon, Heckel system, cherry 
finish, ebonite lined bore, whisper key, genuine 
Heckel bocals; de luxe leather-bound, plush-lined 
case; waterproof zipper cover; $525.00. All are 
used. Osborne L. Housel, 931 High St., Williams- 
port. Pa. 
FOR SALE—Pocket Cornet, Bb low pitch, 9” short, 
good tone and action, very rare item, used, 
$7. 00. Phil Stanley, 1155 Manor Ave., New York, 
72, N. Y. Phone Tivoli 2-5848. 
FOR SALE—Silver plated Flute, closed G$, A-440, 
used. Write Ey  emeny 149 West 75th St., 
New York 23, 
FOR ee Gaia Guitar, synchromatic 
blond model, with padded guitar bag, $125. B. 
Lipman, 8714 2lst Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone 
ES 3-2593. 














FOR SALE—Noblet alto Flute (G) with B foot, 
$375; also French Selmer (C) Flute, silver plated, 

$175. Both are used. H. Mann, 2134 Homecrest 

Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone ES 6-2212. 

FOR SALE—Two German String Basses, one %, 
one %, each $150. Both are used. George Torke, 

Orchard Road, Demarest, N. J. Phone Closter 

5-1794-W. 

FOR SALE—Hammond Organ (used), model BV- 
model A in B case, plus Vibrato D-20; also Leslie 

Amplifier with 3-way switch. W. Chapman, 104 

Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Schopf French Horn, made in Munich; 
will trade for a Conn 6-D. Also C. F. Schmidt 

4-valve Bh and Alexander gold brass double. All 

are used. C. B. Neal, 12613 Paseo Olivas, Saratoga, 

Calif. 

FOR SALE—Selmer Super Action Baritone Sat, 
gold lacquer; used, $325. Edward A. Laisy, 72 

Perry St., Flint 4, Mich. 

















FOR SALE—String Bass, Italian make, swell back; 
French bass Horn and Bbb upright tuba. V. 
DeFalvio, 666 Rhinelander Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Trailer designed to haul -_ -up vibra 
harp or instruments enclosed, used, Cc. M. 
Mayer, 498 Salem Drive, Pittsburgh 16,  - 





FOR SALE—M. J. Kalashan single French Horn 
with case, $110.00; also Pan-American trumpet, 
large size case, $65. All are used. E. R. Greene, 
34 South St., Hyannis, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Ferd. August Homolka, Prague, 1864, 
Violin, $200. Antonio Palumbo-Palmero, 1902, 
Violin, $200. Also John Juzek 16” Viola, $75. and 
York Cornet, $50. All are used. Peter Loro, 58 
Vernon St., New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Old Italian Bass, large size, $500; 

Bass trunk, $150; Taylor Wardrobe trunk, large 
size, $75. All are used. G. Brohan, 629 Colling- 
wood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











Openings Now! 


BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Several vacancies: string section—tympanist 
Second Trombone 
For full information write to: 
BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SYMPHONY ASSN. 
City Hall, Birmingham, Alabama 
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_ AT LIBERTY 


—_—_—_ 





AT LIBERTY—Lead alto Saxophonist, doubles 
tenor, clarinet and trumpet; excellent references. 
B.S. degree in music and experienced in band 
instrument repair. Eighteen years professional 
playing experience. Locate or travel with or- 
ganized unit or orchestra. Emil J. Powella, Route 
4, Box 505, Lakeland, Fla. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor Sax player, 47 card, desires 
to join jazz combo. Larry Reichart, 5155 Mara- 
thon, Los Angeles, Calif. 





AT LIBERTY—Bass player, Western and Hillbilly; 

can double on guitar, sing baritone or bass. 
Would like radio or anything steady. Clint Yazel, 
R. R. 1, North Liberty, Ind. Phone 427-L. 


_ WANTED: 








pte 
AT LIBERTY—Trombonist wishes to locate where 

playing and teaching brass are available; also 
wishes to enroll in college level school with de- 
partment of music. D. Cooper, 1103 East 14th 
St., Texarkana, Ark. 





AT LIBERTY—Flutist desiring location in Cali- 

fornia, wishes part-time work with symphony 
orchestra or municipal band. Has wide experience; 
also teaches. R. B. Zeigler, 1100 Gardner St., 
Joliet, Ill. 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, doubles Hammond Organ; 
solo, combos or orchestra; read or improvise; 
fine style. Paul Bolich, 133 Myrtle St., Manchester, 








H. Tel. 3-1096. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, age 24, free to travel; 
read, fake, and ad lib; fine modern beat. Prefers 


to play with combo. Bill Lowes, 1616 East Clin- 
ton St., Frankfort, Ind. Phone 5940. 


AT LIBERTY—Guitarist; doubles on piano (col- 
Will travel anywhere, do harmony and 
Nat Cross, 47 Shelby St., Ports- 
Phone 73189. 





ored). 
single vocals, 
mouth, Va. 


WANTED—Pianist, also Cellist, for summer resort 
hotel engagement. S. Huth, P. O. Box 271, 
Savannah, Ga. 





WANTED—Accordionist, Guitarist and Bassman. 
Must be willing to travel. Guitarist or Bassman 
must do vocals. Swing and Latin-American music. 
Now organizing; have fine contacts for steady work. 
Contact Dino Revel, 1326 South Fairhill St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa. Phone Dewey 4-5107. 
WANTED—Set of Deagan Shaker Chimes or 
Aluminum Chimes, or other musical novelties. 
Reggie Saxe, Edison Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED—Trump-Berigan (Glitterite) Mouth- 
piece for Trumpet. Deno Focosi, R. F, D. 19, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
WANTED—Used Benge (Chicago) Trumpet or 
Cornet. Good condition, medjum or ML bore only. 
Write description and price. D. Tetzlaff, 519 W. 
27th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 

















AT LIBERTY—Drummer-vocalist with 802 card, 

wishes summer location. Wide exner‘ence: read, 
has large vocal repertoire. John Coniff, 21 Bleecker 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—Tenor Sax and Clarinet player; read 

or fake; would like weekend jobs in metro- 
politan area, Will also travel if necessary. Call 
evenings after 6:00 P. M. Burt Charles Baidowsky, 
1025 Alders St., Bronx 59, N. Y. Phone KI 2-0368. 





AT LIBERTY—Trumpet, experienced all types of 
dance work; will travel. Eldon Engle, 732 At- 
water Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 





AT LIBERTY—Guitarist, electric, wishes to form 

(or join) small combo. Read, fake, solo, part 
singing; willing to rehearse, has car, will travel. 
Sanford Grossberg, 16 Brighton, 7 Walk, Brooklyn 
35. Phone DE 2-1731. 





AT LIBERTY—Western trio, experienced, good 

wardrobe, etc.; interested in securing steady 
position for summer (or longer) at dude ranch, 
Lake site, etc. Guitar, Steel and Fiddle, all double; 
solo, duet and trio vocals. Instruct and call squares; 
play polkas; do pantomime and comedy acts; will 
travel. Prairie Drifters, So M. Hoyt, 210 Williams 
Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Conducting for Show Bands 
Condensed for the working Musician 
Booklet form, $1.00 
INSTRUMENT CHART (14x21) Showing 
absolute pitch, range and best quality notes 
° Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Voices, 2 Piano Keyboards, Clef Chart, $.75 


FERRERA MUSIC STUDIO 
1373 N. E. Bayshore Drive, Miami, Florida 


BASS PLAYERS estes com 


bass. The Famous APTO BASS-KIT, APTO 
Strings (Safranski’s choice), Metal Strings (Max 
Wayne's choice), Canvas Covers (also special 
sizes), Amps, Mikes, Bass Guitars, Recorders, 
Dollys (to order), Arrangers Sup. Bass Methods, 
Rosin, Tools, Adj. Bridges, E String Extension, 
Soundposts, Pegs, Bows, Basses, etc. Send 
for free literature. 
APTO “the bassman’s friend” 
43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: EX 2-6444 














DON RUSSO spe- 
cializes in a com- 
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Have you changed your address? 
MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR LOCAL SECRETARY 





*Name 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Give New and Old Addresses 





FIRST 


New Address: 
Street and No 


MIDDLE LAST 





City 


Zone______ State. 





Local No 





Phone: Instrument. 


*If new name, show former name here: 





Date 


Card No. 








O'd Address: 
Street and No 





City 


Zone State. 








| 


MAY, 1954 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 





NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARY 


After you correct your local roster you may forward this 
coupon to Leo Ciuesmann, International Secretary, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., or use the regular white change of 
address form IBM-2 to report this change of address. 


Lessee en eeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeereseseeseeseseeesausaesasesac 











SAXOPHONE CONCERTO 


Ingolf Dahl’s Concerto for Saxo- 
phone and Wind Orchestra, as well 
as three other of his works, was per- 
formed on January 11 in Los Angeles 
in a concert sponsored jointly by the 
University of Southern California 
School of Music and “Evenings on 





the Roof.” The concerto is designed 
to exploit the unusual speaking tone 
of the saxophone. 


CLOSING CHORD 
GRAFTON J. FOX 
Grafton J. Fox, Secretary of Local 
94, Tulsa, Oklahoma, passed away 
on April 13. The outstanding points 
of his career will appear in the June 
issue. 











“God helps those who help themselves.” 
“This book will help you to help yourself.” 


Players! Songwriters! 
Singers! Arrangers! 


A Complete Course in Basic Musicianship 
For Beginner or Professional 

Full of Useful Short-cuts in Theory—Trans- 
position — Rhythmics — Ear Training — er: 
Reading — Modulation — Arranging — Etc 
SONGWRITING SIMPLIFIED!  Invaluab.e 
aids to stimulate your efforts to create 
both original words and music. Send this 
ad with your order. 

DEVELOPING PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP 

By Dr. Henry Melnik 
Order direct from Only $5.50 Postpaid 
ZENITH PUBLICATIONS 

656 Clinton Avenue (IM) Newark, N. J. 

















Stratocaster 


ANOTHER “FIRST” FOR Gonder / 


First again in the field of amplified music . . . the thrilling new 
“Stratocaster” by Fender! Years ahead in design—unequaled 
in performance .. . a flick of the wrist means live, tremolo 


action—perfect pitch. 


Everything is new in this revolutionary instrument. Three 
separate pick-ups, special tone control circuit . . . and “comfort 
contoured” body design all mean there’s a new thrill in store 
when you play the “Stratocaster.” 





FENDER SALES, INC. 











308 East Fifth Street, Dept. 1, Santa Ana, Calif. 

! Please send me full information about the new Stratocaster and other Fender 
; models—also the name of my nearest dealer. 

i NAME 

ADDRESS 

; CITY STATE 


Leeseeseeeanaees 
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RECTONE 


the choice of leading artists 


Move ahead with Directone . .. the accordion chosen 

by the world’s highest paid professional artists. 

Move ahead with revolutionary Directone features at 

your fingertips. Command 35% more carrying power MILTON DE LUGG, 
which amplifies, blends and beautifies tones. outstanding virtuoso 
Unbelizvable orchestral depth and rich symphonic tap Fam and mo- 
splendor are built inte the exclusive, patented grille “ 

design. Develop your style and technique with 
precision engineered self-cancelling magic-ease 
switches, feather-lite piano keys, modern, extra wide 
bellows. Enjoy the life-like tonal colors ... the 
unparalleled visual elegance and sleek modern 
design. - 

Move ahead with Directone .. . because Directone 
accordions are styled for fame! 


ATILLIO RISSO, fea- 


fabulous “Champagne 
Music” originator and 
his featured soloist, 
MYRON FLOREN. 


' FRANK YANKOVIC, 

only America’s Polka King 

d his d i l- 
PANCORDION ond CRUCIANELL| Eee 
ACCORDIONS sei 


have oiRECTONE 


Write for FREE Colorful Accordion Catalog 
*T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., 


PANCORDION INC, wi cere 


DEPT. B554 ‘601 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 














